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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing 
5] has long been foreseen 
that the same influ- 
ences which brought 
about the founding of 
the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists by a group 
of painters who were 
dissatisfied with the 
management of _ the 
National Academy of 
Design, would, in time, result in the dis- 
ruption of the younger body. No one was 
very much surprised, therefore, when it was 
announced that ten members of the Society 
had resigued in order to start a new artistic 
association, in which they will be absolutely 
free to carry out their own views. The 
seceders are Messrs. Frank W. Benson, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, and Joseph De Camp, of 
Massachusetts, and Messrs. J. Alden Weir, 
J. H. Twachtman, Edward Simmons, Thomas 
W. Dewing, Willard H. Metcalf, Childe 
Hassam, and Robert Reid, of New York. 
Several of these painters are among the 
most noted of those who have adopted to a 
greater or lesser extent impressionist aims 
and manners of working. Mr. Twachtman 
has*shown his sincerity by surrendering an 
established and honorable position as a 
painter of the sort of ideal landscape which 
the public, both here and in Europe, to 
some extent appreciates. He has evolved a 
new and highly personal style, but it will 
take him years of patient effort to make it 
popular. Mr. Weir, in a more erratic and 
less convincing way, has been equally dis- 
interested in his pursuit of the impression- 
istic ideal. _Mr. Reid uses the impressionist 
method in his large decorative work; Mr. 
Childe Hassam in noting the movement of 
crowds and the fleeting atmospheric effects 
of our cities; Mr. Tarbell to secure realistic 
effects of sunshine. But the seceding group 
cannot be said to be one composed of im- 
pressionists, for Mr. Dewing and Mr. Sim 
mons, atleast, do not follow the new formu- 
las in their work. 





* * 
* 


THE reason which the seceders give for 
their action, in their formal letter addressed 
to the president and members of the Society 
of American Artists, is that it is apparently 
impossible to maintain a high standard of 
art when, as in the case of the Society, it is 
imperatively necessary to attract the gen- 
eral public to exhibitions in order to meet 
expenses. This brings up the question as 
to whether large exhibitions are necessary 
to educate the public. The Society believes, 
and we think rightly, that they are. But 
they cannot be held without incurring con- 
siderable expense ; and, to interest the pub- 
lic, they must be made as comprehensive as 
possible. They should not include a large 
proportion of downright bad work, as has 
too often been the case at the exhibitions of 
the National Academy of Design. The So- 
ciety of American Artists has certainly ful- 
filled these conditions, and the secession of 
these ten members would be a deplorable 
event if it were at all likely to cripple it. 
As it is, however, there are still in the So- 
ciety a sufficient number of artists of equal 
standing to make it certain that its useful- 
ness will not be impaired. Meanwhile, the 
first exhibition of the new group will be 
looked forward to with interest. 


* * 
* 


THE portraits of President McKinley and 
Vice-President Hobart, by Mr. A. Benziger, 
are on exhibition at Fischel, Adler & 
Schwartz's. Though said to be good like- 


nesses, they are unworthy of the painter, 
who shows, at the same place, other por- 
traits which have serious merits. 





At the second of the monthly exhibitions 
—for this season—of the Union League Club 
a well-selected loan collection of paintings 
by American artists was shown. Mr. Wins- 
low Homer’s ‘‘ The; Light on the Sea’’ had 
the place of honor, at the bottom of the small 
gallery. The picture is a new one, and 
shows all of Mr. Homer’s well-known quali- 
ties and defects. A robust fisherwoman 
strides along the rocky shore in the fore- 
ground, in the face of a gale. In the middle 
distance a gleam of light strikes on an ex- 
panse of sea white with foam. The heavy 
impasto, the vehement rather than strong 
manner, and the absence of any indication 
of a clear understanding of form, even in 
the figure, prevent the picture from being 
an unqualified success. Mr. Twachtman’s 
very delightful little snow piece, ‘‘ Winter,” 
Mr. Samuel Colman’s ‘‘A Dutch Farm,’’ 
and the late Homer D. Martin’s ‘‘ Source of 
the Hudson’’ were among the best land- 
scapes shown. Mr. Douglas Volk’s ‘* Ye 
Maidkin’s Reverie,’’ the affected title not- 
withstanding, is a serious and dignified piece 
of work. Mr. Horatio Walker’s ‘‘ Wood- 
man after the Rain,’’ entering with his load 
a clearing in the forest, over which gleamsa 
pure sky filled with sunlit clouds, is a very 
poetical and well-composed little picture. 
Good examples were shown of the work of 
Mr. Abbot H. Thayer, Mr. Charles Melville 
Dewey, Mr. William M. Chase, Mr. E. C. 
Tarbell, and Mr. Dwight W. Try on, 

* * 
* 

WE learn from the Report of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund for 1897 that Professor 
Petrie has just opened a previously unknown 
site pertaining to the fifth dynasty, from 
which he has already taken several fine 
statues, inscribed sarcophagi, furniture, and 
other objects, and where, he believes, a well- 
preserved edifice of the period exists. This 
find, we may say, is one of unusual impor- 
tance, for of the architecture and other arts 
of the fifth Egyptian dynasty, dating about 
3300 B.C., very little is known, while the art 
of the period generally—that of the ancient 
empire—is better than that of any succeed- 
ing period. 


_ 
* 


Tuis is only the latest of a series of re- 
markable discoveries made possible by the 
Fund. The discoveries of Pithom, the 
treasure-city of Exodus i. 11, and of Goshen, 
throw new light on the sojourn of the He- 
brews in Egypt ; the exploration of the site 
of Nancratis, the ancient Greek trading-post 
in the Delta, has brought out remains of the 
utmost importance to the student of early 
Greek art, while the publications of, the 
Fund on Bubastis, Tanis, and Deir-el- Bahari 
(Queen Hatasu’s temple) should be in the 
hands of every one interested in the yet 
more ancient arts of Egypt. We take 
pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to these wonderful discoveries. 
Those of them who may be specially inter- 
ested can aid materially in the work by for- 
warding a check for $5 (made payable to 
the honorary treasurer of the American 
Branch, Mr. Francis C. Foster) to Mrs. 
Marie N. Buckman, Secretary, 59 Temple 
Street, Boston, for which they will receive 
the Annual Report, an illustrated Archzo- 
logical Report, and the elaborately illustrated 
volume of the year. Five dollars will pay 
for fifty days’ work in Egypt. The Fund 
was founded, we may add, in 1883, by 
Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
the American Branch, in 1883-84, by Rev. 
William C. Winslow, LL.D 

* * 
* 

Ir is beginning to be generally understood 
that no true conception of the evolution of 
art can be formed without taking into ac- 
count the results of archeological research. 
America is not behindhand in this field. 





Though we have not yet contributed our 
proper share to the support of the work in 
Egypt, the successful labors of the American 
explorers in Greece and in Chaldea reflect 
credit on American enterprise and liberality. 
Most important of all, in some respects, is 
the work of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy at Washington, which, under the direc- 
tion of Major J. W. Powell, has already fur- 
nished the most valuable body of data re- 
lating to the early stages of art development 
that is anywhere obtainable. To the artist 
who desires to find subjects that are novel, 
of national interest, and eminently pictu- 
resque, Mr. Burbank’s paintings of living 
Indian chiefs, reproduced in the January 
number of The Art Amateur, may offer a 
valuable hint. Indian ornament and Indian 
symbolism, when more widely known, will 
prove even more suggestive to the decorator. 
We intend to follow up Miss I. McDougall’s 
article with an account of a famous collec- 
tion of Indian art relics, and with other 
essays which will cover every phase of the 
subject likely to be of interest to our read- 
ers. At the same time, we will keep them 
fully informed of the progress of archzo- 
logical discovery in every quarter of the 
globe, so far as it has any bearing upon art. 


* * 
* 


WHILE, at the Union League Club, we 
have had a fine exhibition of paintings by 
American artists living, or but recently de- 
ceased, and still in the public eye, there 
have been shown at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries a number of good examples mostly 
of painters of an older school. Mr. A. Bier- 
stadt’s ideal landscape, in which the distant 
snow-clad peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
look down upon many miles of foothills and 
tenantless bottomlands, the late George 
Inness’s ‘‘In the Greenwood,’’ and other 
landscapes by Jervis McEntee, J. W. Casil- 
ear, A. H. Wyant, and W. H. Gibscn, 
though now out of fashion, have lasting 
qualities, such as will ensure a return of 
favor for some, if not all of them in the 
future. A few good paintings by deceased 
French artists, such as, e.g., Pelouse, who 
are also in danger of being temporarily for- 
gotten, helped to show how little fashion 
has to do with real merit. None of these 
men were very great painters, perhaps, yet 
their best work was of decidedly greater 
merit than the average of what is being 
done to-day ; but while they already belong 
to the past, they are not yet historic, and 
every sale of their paintings, therefore, offers 
to the canny collector, with an eye to busi- 
ness, a chance to turn an honest dollar. 

* * 
* 

THE death of W. J. Linton adds another 
name to the roll of those who have passed 
away almost unnoticed, though deserving of 
a better fate. Mr. Linton was known chiefly 
as a wood-engraver, but he was also an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, a pleasing water-color- 
ist, and a vigorous writer on art and poli- 
tics. In engraving, he opposed the new 
school, conceiving it to be an engraver’s 
business to interpret and not to copy. He 
advocated a bold use of the line, and de- 
spised the attempts to make wood-engraving 
one of the arts of tone, like lithography, 
and to imitate brush-marks and the effects 
peculiar to otherarts. In this he was partly 
right, and, doubtless, wood-engraving would 
be in a better position to-day if other lead- 
ing practitioners had, like him, refused to 
be led into fields foreign to their art. Some 
of his best work was included in a set of 
translations, as he might call them, of draw- 
ings by the old masters, done for a Chartist 
publication with which he was at one time 
connected. He published a work on the 
‘* Masters of Engraving,’ an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, ‘‘ Threescore and Ten Years: 
Recollections 1820-1890,’’ and a selection 
of ‘‘ Rare Poems.”’ 














THE LONDON LETTER. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE BRITISH NATION- 
AL PORTRAIT GALLER Y—WASHINGTON 
AND SOME OTHER ADOPTED AMERI- 
CANS—THE FASCINATING PICTURE BY 
SIR GODFREY KNELLER OF “BLOODY 
JUDGE JEFFREYS.” 





a\ARLYLE says some- 
a| where that historical 
portrait galleries far 
transcend in worth all 
other kinds of national 
collections of pictures 
whatever, and_ that 
they ought to exist 
in every country as 
among the most popu- 
lar and cherished national possessions. That 
crabbed philosopher and eminent historian, 
perhaps, was not an authority on art, albeit 
he rendered it a great service when he sat 
to Whistler for that famous portrait which, 
some years after his death, was secured for 
Scotland by some of his countrymen ; but 
a visit to the National Portrait Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square—of which at one time, by 
the way, he was a trustee—is apt to leave 
the impression that one could hardly over- 
rate the importance of such a collection as 
one finds there. Apart from the actual art 
represented, and, with such names to con- 
jure with as Holbein, -Gheeraedts, Mytens, 
D’Heere, Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, Lar- 
gilliére, Mignard, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Cosway, Jackson, 
Millais, and Watts, it is not inconsiderable, 
there is no other place that I can think of 
where one can study so leisurely and so 
agreeably the growth and development of 
the British nation. Most of England's brav- 
est and wisest, and some of her basest and 
most unfortunate are depicted here. It is 
a strange company. The portraits of the 
good and bad, the great and small, kings 
and favorites, soldiers and poets, painters 
and philosophers, seem to jostle each other 
with curious incongruity—Henry VIII., that 
burly British Bluebeard, and his six wives ; 
Shakespeare and Philip Sydney ; Elizabeth 
and Essex ; Mary Queen of Scots and Darn- 
ley ; Buckingham and Bacon; Milton and 
Cromwell ; Algernon Sidney, the good and 
gentle, and bloody Jeffreys, his butcher ; 
the gossip, Pepys, and the miniature paint- 
er, Cooper; James II. and his victim, the 
wretched Monmouth; Garrick and Peg 
Woffington ; Marlborough and Pope ; Clive 
and Impey; Warren Hastings and his en- 
emy, Francis, reputed author of *‘ Junius’ 
Letters;’’ the snuffy prig, Richardson, father 
of the English novel, and his ribald critic, 
Fielding, creator of ‘‘ Tom Jones ;”’ Sheri- 
dan and Mrs. Siddons ; Lord Chesterfield 
and Dr. Johnson; unfortunate Queen Caro- 
line and Denman, her noble advocate ; Rey- 
nolds and Romney, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Bright and Disraeli! But why extend the 
list? Surely these names are suggestive 
enough ! 

Nor are famous Americans omitted from 
the collection when with any kind of reason 
they can be claimed as Englishmen. Of 
George Washington, the editor of the official 
catalogue writes : ‘‘ Not Americans merely, 
but all of the Anglo-Saxon race, may justly 
feel pride in a career so illustrious and a 
character so pure.’’ There is a little por- 
trait of him, to the waist, in profile to the 
left, drawn in pastels by Mrs. Sharples, and 
a replica or copy of the full-length figure, 
‘* face three-quarters to the left,’’ known as 
the ‘‘ Teapot”’ portrait. The canvas is two 
feet by one foot, seven and one-half inches. 
It is a bright little picture, but the technic 
does not resemble that of any Gilbert Stuart 
I have ever seen in the United States. 

There are two portraits also of Benjamin 
Franklin : one to the waist, painted in Paris 
in 1783 by F. Baricolo, three-quarters face, 
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and a circular terra-cotta medallion (four 
and three-quarter inches diameter), executed 
in 1777 by Nini, showing a bust in profile to 
the left. Of John Singleton Copley, who 
was one of the early Royal Academicians, 
there is no portrait, but there is a full-length 
one, in his Lord Chancellor’s robes, of his 
distinguished son, Lord Lyndhurst, who 
was born in Boston. 

Of Benjamin West there are three por- 
traits, two of them by Gilbert Stuart ; the 
third is a marble bust, sculptured in 1819 by 
Sir Francis Chantrey. 

The first exhibition of Historical Portraits 
in England was held under the auspices of 
the British Institution, in Pall Mall, in 1820 
—the National Portrait Gallery dates only 
from 1856—and in the preface to the cata- 
logue we find these remarks: ‘‘ We never 
read of the actions of any distinguished in- 
dividual without feeling a desire to see a re- 
semblance of his person. We often imagine 
that we can trace the character of a man in 
the expression of his countenance ; and we 
retain a more correct recollection of his ac- 
tions by keeping in our minds a lively im- 
pression of his general appearance.’ 

As a rule, no doubt this is true, but some- 
times one sees a portrait which suggests ab- 
solutely nothing of the known character of 
the sitter. A very remarkable instance of 
this is found in the case of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s presentation of the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys, who as Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench under James II. sent some of the best 
blood of England to the scaffold. His frown 
is said to have been so awful, that once seen 
it was never forgotten, and he is described 
as brutal in manner and repulsive in appear- 
ance. Kneller has depicted him smilingly 
complacent as he sits with easy dignity, im- 
posingly arrayed in the Recorder of Lon- 
don’s crimson robes of office. It is the pic- 
ture of a remarkably handsome man, grace- 
ful and refined, and on the calm, unclouded 
brow there is not a suggestion of the venal- 
ity and ferocity that a few years later was 
to make the name of Jeffreys a byword and 
a reproach to the British bench for all time 
tocome. There isa slightly cynical twitch 
at the corners of the mouth, but it suggests.- 
nothing worse than aristocratic hauteur that 
does not ill accord with the clean-cut, intel- 
lectual features. It must be remembered, 
though, that when Jeffreys sat for this pic- 
ture he could hardly have been more than 
thirty years old. Then must have followed 
those years of debauchery which so told on 
him that his appearance is described as re- 
volting and terrible. With the precipitate 
flight from England of his royal master 
came his own downfall, and the retribution 
that followed was swift and sure. He had 
to seek safety from the violence of the peo- 
ple, by whom he was well known and duly 
execrated for his cruelty. One day, dis- 
guised as a drover, he appeared at a window 
at Wapping, and was instantly recognized 
from the street by a brother of a man whom 
he had sent to the gallows. He was de- 
nounced to the mob, and would have been 
torn to pieces if he had not implored some 
passing soldiers to take him to the Tower. 
They did so, and in a few months he there 
drank himself to death. 

Perhaps I have dwelt somewhat unduly 
on the subject of this corrupt and cruel 
judge. My excuse must be that the portrait 
which has suggested the remarks has had a 
fascination for me beyond that of any other 
historical portrait I have ever seen. I can- 
not go to the National Portrait Gallery with- 
out being impelled to climb to the top floor 
to study again and again the calm and beau- 
tiful face, and wonder how it could at any 
time have resembled the wretch who, only a 
few years later, was to die by his own hand, 
after having brought himself to the lowest 
stage of moral and physical degradation. 

MonTAGUE Marks. 
Lonpon, January 7, 1898. 
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THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT. 


BY DR. WILHELM BODE. PUBLISHED BY CHARLES 
SEDELMEYER, PARIS. 

THE second volume of Dr. Bode’s monu- 
mental work, which has just been delivered 
to American subscribers, is even richer and 
more interesting than the first volume, as it 
reproduces the work of a more advanced 
period of the master. As compared with 
the most thorough of his predecessors, Dr. 
Bode is immensely more full and authori- 
tative. Where he differs from them in re- 
gard to individual pictures, the layman will 
do well, as in most such cases, to pin his faith 
to the most recent authority. Dr. Bode has 
had many advantages for which Vosmaer or 
Michel might sigh in vain. 
disputed by no one; 


His learning is 
and there is through- 
out his work abundant evidence of a calm 
judgment and a disposition to examine 
carefully both sides of every open question. 
When he admits as genuine works of Rem- 
brandt paintings which other critics have 
pronounced doubtful, he speaks with pre- 
cision, while they express themselves in a 
hesitating manner, and seem ready to with- 
draw every opinion that they advance. The 
difference of manner is due, it is safe to say, 
to real knowledge on the one side and pre- 
sumptuous ignorance on the other. Many 
things have come to light Michel 
wrote his book—a great book for its day- 
and the whole mass of evidence, new and 
old, has been sifted and weighed with the 
greatest care by Dr. Bode. The hundreds 
of photogravures from the original paint 
ings which illustrate his great work are of 
the highest merit, and are as superior in 
quality to the illustrations of former works 
on Rembrandt as they vastly outnumber 
them. 

This second volume is devoted to the 
years of Rembrandt's residence at Amster- 
dam, between his father’s death, in 1632, and 
his own marriage to Saskia van Ulenberg, 
in 1634, possibly overlapping both dates, 
since some of the pictures catalogued as be- 
longing to this period bear no certain indica- 
tion of the exact time when they were 
painted. In his Introduction, the author 
refers to the “journal” of Constantin Huy- 
gens to show that Rembrandt at the earlier 
of these two dates had already acquired a 
considerable reputation, and that his migra- 
tion to Amsterdam from his native Leyden 
was by no means a foolhardy venture. It 


since 


may be remembered that Rembrandt had 
already lived at Amsterdam for about a 
year, asa pupil of the painter Lastmann. He 


was then a youth of sixteen, but had already 
given unmistakable signs of his vocation, 
and had been for some years painting under 
the instructions of one Van Swanenburg, a 
neighbor, a mediocre artist, but, it ap- 
pears, a good teacher. It was after his 
return from this first visit to Amsterdam 
that most of the portraits and compositions 
discussed in Dr. Bode’s first volume* were 
executed. They plainly show the prepon- 
derance of the imaginative element in Rem- 
brandt’s genius, his interest in dramatic 
expression and action, his sense of the value 
of lighting as a means of composition, his 
painter-like feeling for texture, his prefer- 
ence for subdued colors, and his apprecia- 
tion of atmospheric effect—all those quali- 
ties, in fact, for which he is now famous. 
Dr. Bode shows that in no respect was he an 
absolute innovator; all of these qualities 
were common to other painters of his time 
and country, but he has distanced them. It 
would be easy to prove that, in like manner, 
he followed tradition in his choice of sub- 
jects for compositions, and in his manner of 
treating them; but by no other northern 
artist have the traditional scenes from the 
*See The Art Amateur for December, 1897, f 


yr a gen 


I 
eral account of the work and a view of Rembrandt's place 
in art. 
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Old and New Testaments, and from the his- 
tory of the Church, been handled with such 
imaginative fervor and so great artistic 
skill. 

But when he now came to settle at Am- 
sterdam, it was because his talent as a por- 
trait painter was in demand there. He had, 
it is probable, already been commissioned to 
paint the “ Anatomy Lesson ;” and it may be 
that it was as a consequence of the success 
of that great picture that no less than twenty 
portraits of wealthy or distinguished Dutch- 
men were painted that same year. Possibly 
an equal number have perished through fire, 
or damp, or neglect. 

The portraits painted during the first 
years of his long residence at Amsterdam 
differ greatly from the artist’s other works. 
They are not what is usually called Rem- 
brandtesque. It is only in recent years that 
they have been received without question as 
really the work of our artist, though in many 
cases bearing his signature. But it can no 
longer be doubted that they are genuine. 
They lack the strong light and shade, the 
depth of color, the dramatic conception that 
characterize the earlier portraits painted at 
Leyden, They are simple studies, faithfully 
reproducing the often uninteresting features 
of the sitter, in broad, diffused daylight. 
The man or woman appears in his or her 
every-day costume, without any suggestion 
of a borrowed character or any accessories 
added to enhance the pictorial effect. They 
are very different, indeed, from those paint- 
ings of the artist’s father, the miller of Ley- 
den, dressed in steel breastplate and plumed 
cap as a soldier, or of neighbors and passing 
peddlers induced to pose as saints and apos- 
tles, and even from those numerous self-por- 
traits in which the artist studied the move- 
ments of the muscles of the face or effects of 
light and shade. These early Amsterdam 
portraits, with few exceptions, were painted 
to please his patrons, who expected an ex- 
act likeness and excellent workmanship, and 
cared for nothing more. But they form fully 
a tenth part, a very important share, of 
Rembrandt's existing work. And Dr. Bode 
does not question their importance in an- 
other way. While by their means and by 
teaching Rembrandt amassed a competence 
which enabled him, later, to follow the bent 
of his genius, they also trained his hand and 
eye, and gave depth and reality to his con- 
ceptions, as probably no other sort of work 
could have done. Many of these portraits 
have been reproduced in the volume before 
‘us, and several now in America have been 
printed in the number of The Art Amateur 
for last December. The subject of Mr. 
Havemeyer’s picture, popularly known as 
‘**The Gentleman with Gloves,” Dr. Bode 
identifies as a certain Marten Looten, of 
whom another portrait by Rembrandt, signed 
and dated “1 January, 1632,” with the name 
of the sitter, is at Dorchester House, London. 
Dr. Bode speaks of the careful execution, 
the avoidance of any indication of the bony 
structure of the hands, and the strong but 
diffused light that mark this portrait as 
characterizing, in greater or less degree, all 
the works of the time now under discussion ; 
and he refers to the same period Mr. Ells- 
worth’s “Portrait of a Man of Forty,” once 
erroneously called “of Dr. Tulp.” This last, 
however, is “ more delicately observed ” than 
most works of the period. Mr. Havemeyer’s 
portraits of Christian Paulus van Beresteyn 
and his wife, Volkera Nicolai Knobbert, 
“typical portraits of the wealthy, self-con- 
scious, stiff-necked patricians whose power 
was felt not only throughout Holland, but 
throughout half the civilized world by means 
of Dutch commerce,” and the portrait of 
Joris de Caulery, belonging to Mr. Yerkes, 
are also set down to these early years at 
Amsterdam. The influence of Thomas de 


Keyser, one of the most distinguished of the 
older Dutch portraitists, is evident in most 
of Rembrandt’s works of about this date. 
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They are firmer and more delicate in draw- 
ing, the arrangement is more pleasing, and 
the modelling more full and complete than 
in the works of the Leyden period. 

In July, 1634, Rembrandt married Saskia 
van Ulenberg. Saskia was an heiress, an 
orphan, and her dower, together with the 
savings of these busy years of portrait paint- 
ing and teaching, put Rembrandt in a posi- 
tion to follow the bent of his genius, with- 
out regard to the desires of patrons. But 
he had never entirely laid aside the histor- 
ical compositions and the studies of char- 
acter and expression with which he had be- 
gun. A few mythological subjects, in which 
Rembrandt’s sister appears, now as Proser- 
pine, now as Diana, are reproduced in Dr. 
Bode’s first volume. They are faulty in 
composition, though full of power. Two 
small pictures, now in the Louvre, very sim- 
ilar in subject and arrangement, are much 
better examples of his powers at this time. 
Dr. Bode argues convincingly that the 
“Philosophers,” as they are called, were 
really intended to represent some father of 
the Church. Rembrandt, in fact, appears to 
have cared nothing for pagan philosophy or 
the humanistic studies of his day, and the 
more intellectual part of his work is wholly 
in the line traced out by the great Christian 
painters, his predecessors. The Italian pre- 
Raphaelite painters, and the majority of the 
northern schools, had represented prophets 
and apostles and Christian fathers in sur- 
roundings copied from their own times and 
countries. Rembrandt was as careless of 
historical or local accuracy, though he wel- 
comed every opportunity to introduce 
strange and magnificent costumes into his 
pictures. In the better of these two little 
paintings, a noble-looking old man sits ab- 
sorbed in meditation by a large window. 
The book in which he has been reading lies 
open before him. Behind him ascends a 
winding stairs, and in front, to the right, an 
old woman is bending over a small fire. The 
play of reflections colored by the golden 
sunlight and the red firelight must interest 
those modern painters who, like Besnard, are 
fond of attacking similar problems. In the 
other painting the architectural setting, in- 
cluding the spiral stairs, is made much more 
important, but the picture loses rather than 
gains in consequence. 

The “Good Samaritan,” in the Wallace 
collection, was, seemingly, painted as a study 
for the etching cf the same name. An im- 
pression of the first state of the latter in the 
Print Room at Amsterdam bears the inscrip- 
tion in the artist’s handwriting: ‘ Rem- 
brandt f. cum privil.—1632.”’ A number of 
* Crucifixions” and “Entombments” show 
how Rembrandt was possessed with the idea 
of heightening the emotional effect of such 
compositions by his management of light. 
The “ Raising of the Cross” and “ Descent 
from the Cross,” sold to Prince Fredcrick 
Henry, Stadtholder of the Netherlands, in 
1633, brought the painter a commission for 
several other pictures of the Passion. They 
are all rather crude in effect, and perhaps 
over-realistic in conception. The various 
groups are silhouetted, one upon another, 
and the drawing is uneven. Dr. Bode says 
that they are now in bad condition, having 
been “cleaned’’ by some incompetent per- 
son; yet, judging by his photogravures, they 
are original and striking in conception. The 
painting of the ‘“‘ Assumption,” like the ctch- 
ing of the same name, is decidedly less hap- 
py; but the “Entombment,” of 1639, in 
Dresden, of which there is a chalk drawing, 
dated 1630, in the British Museum, is again 
vigorously conceived, and is much better in 
composition. There are several good copies, 
some of them doubtless painted under Rem- 
brandt’s supervision. 

It had become habitual with Rembrandt 
by this time to work out his ideas over and 
over on paper, and in various media, as 
gouache, crayons, and pen and ink. There 








are over a thousand such drawings by him 
in existence. On the other hand, there are 
very few sketches in oils, and these are 
mostly studies for etchings. Many studies 
of heads and of single figures, done not 
with the painstaking accuracy of the portraits 
above’ treated of, but with something like 
the freedom of the Leyden period, remain 
to be considered. The “St. John the Bap- 
tist,”” belonging to Mr. Charles S. Smith, of 
New York, is one of these, and the ‘‘ Noble 
Slav,” of Mr. Twombly’s collection, is another. 
This last is a painting of a strange-looking 
man in a turban and embroideried cloak, 
with a many-colored shawl wrapped around 
the shoulders. It is two-thirds length and 
of the size of life. These are examples of 
the habit (more than once referred to) which 
Rembrandt had of studying every interesting 
type that came his way. Lievens had pre- 
ceded him in this sort of study. Though 
done without any intention of immediately 
turning them to account, Rembrandt’s “ Ori- 
entals” and “ Rabbis” and “ Philosophers” of 
this period frequently turn up as minor per- 
sonages in later compositions, as the Cen- 
turion or Joseph of Arimathea in the “ Cruci- 
fixion.’’ RoGeER RIorpDAN, 


EXHIBITIONS. 


One of the most enjoyable of recent minor 

exhibitions was that of the portraits by Miss 
Cecilia Beaux, which were shown at the St. 
30tolph, in Boston, and, later, at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries, New York, on their way 
to form part of the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. The 
pictures are such as gain by being separately 
exhibited. Though they would attract at- 
tention in any exhibition, and no matter how 
arranged, yet, seen together and without 
any distracting influence, they exhibited 
various phases of the artist’s talent, and 
each helped to explain her attitude toward 
her art and toward her subjects. She never 
shirks the task of securing a good likeness, 
but she insists on presenting her subject in 
a manner that is pictorially agreeable. The 
accessories are managed with an eye to both 
points. They help to express the character 
of the sitter, and they aid in making the 
picture. There is never anything conven- 
tional about them. In one of the best por- 
traits in the collection, that of Mrs. Thomas 
A. Scott, the figure is relieved in tones of 
pearly gray against the dim background of 
a shaded room, in which the rich tones of 
the rugs and furniture make themselves felt 
in the general yellowish obscurity, while a 
stronger touch of color is given by the gera 
niums in the blue bowl on the table beside 
her. In the portrait of Mrs. J. H. Richards, 
the background, a white-curtained bedroom, 
is so fully made out that the picture might 
pass for a study of genre; and much the 
same may be said of the woodland back- 
ground in the picture called “ Dorothea.” 
Still, in each case the figure is plainly the 
whole subject, and the background is sub- 
ordinate to it. And in each case it is just 
as plainly an individual, and not the type 
that has engaged the artist’s attention. 

Miss Beaux is a facile worker, and her 
facility, though based upon hard study, 
sometimes leads her into faulty drawing. 
That may be said, however, of most modern 
painters ; and, at times, as in “ The Dream- 
er,” she can be both free and accurate. On 
the whole, this special exhibition of her work 
makes it appear probable that there is no 
other woman painter living who possesses 
so many of the qualities that go to make a 
great portraitist, and in so eminent a degree. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson SMITH, who seems to 
be growing more and more enamored of 
Venice and Constantinople, had, at the 
Avery galleries, some two dozen water-colors 
of scenes in and near these cities, with a few 
sketches from Holland by way of contrast. 
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One can easily understand his passion for 
places where he can find such quaint and 
picturesque bits as the interior of ‘* The 
Pigeon Mosque,’’ with its hundreds of 
winged denizens; the ‘‘ Open Café,’’ with 
its customers seated in the middle of the 
street under a vine that is trained all the 
way across, and the landing-place in the 
shade of a huge willow, shown in ‘‘ An Idle 
Morning.’’ All three of these are among 
the Constantinople sketches. Among those 
from Venice are ‘*‘ Along the Riva,’’ ‘* The 
Fruit Market,’’ with its empty hampers roll- 
ing about in the foreground, and *‘ On the 
Lagoons,"’ a study of lateen sails and float- 
ing mists. Two interesting portraits and a 
large portrait group by Mrs. Anna Lea Mer- 
ritt, shown at the same time and place, 
prove that the artist possesses at least an 
enlightened ambition. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. 


Tue sixty-seventh annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is the largest ever held. - Much credit is due 
to the directors for their efforts in gathering 
together such an array of excellent works. 
Unfortunately space does not permit us 
to do more than mention some of the 
principal ones. 

The place of honor is given to George De 
Forest Brush’s ‘‘ Mother and Child,’’ an 
admirable piece of work, and full of senti- 
ment. Mr. J. J. Shannon sent ‘‘ Miss 
Kitty,’’ which won the prize at the Carnegie 
Institute. Of Miss Cecilia Beaux’s work 
mention is made in another column. Mr. 
Sargent had an excellent portrait of Henry 
Cabot Lodge ; Kenyon Cox, the portrait of 
his wife. ‘‘ The Musicians,’’ by Frank 
Brangwyn, is a remarkably fine color scheme 
vigorously handled. Wilton Lockwood sent 
‘‘The Violinist,’’ ably executed and very 
attractive. Robert Vonnoh's portrait of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is not only a strong 
piece of painting, but a good likeness. 
‘*Midday Rest in New England”’ shows 
J. Alden Weir at his best—it is a well-bal- 
anced composition. J. W. Alexander's 
‘* Pot of Basil’’ is particularly well painted, 
weird and luminous in effect. F. A. Bridg- 
man sent ‘‘ The End of a Féte Day’’ and 
‘*Women in the Mosque, Algiers ;’’ E. A. 
Burbank, a number of his Indian portraits. 
Mary Cassatt has two pictures—a ** Woman 
Seated"* and ‘‘ The Toilet’’—both in her 
usual excellent style. William M. Chase 
sent a number of pieces. ‘* Ring Toss’’ was 
particularly good in composition. 

Among the landscapes and marines, the 
most original was a ‘‘ Symphony in Violet 
and Blue,’’ by Whistler. In the lower part of 
the picture is a great white-crested wave. 
The horizon is obscured, and only the top 
of a sail is seen, but the whole picture 
breathes of out of doors, and is delightful 
in its simplicity. Alexander Harrison sent 
eight marines. His ‘‘ Hidden Reefs’’ is 
well painted and a fine bit of color. Pick- 
nell’s ‘*‘ The Banks of the Loing” is effec- 
tive, full of sunlight, and very restful. 
Birge Harrison had several canvases. One, 
**City of Marseilles by Night,’’ is a vigor- 
ous picture. Childe Hassam and William J. 
Glazckens sent impressionistic pictures. 
Alfred Parsons showed two charming Eng- 
lish landscapes painted with all his usual 
charm of manner and facility of execution. 
Gustav Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ The Echo’’ shows 
a cow ona hillside, both landscape and cow 
being handled with considerable skill. 

The list of sculptors includes Paul Bart- 
lett, H. K. Bush Brown, F. E. Elwell, Ralph 
Goddard, Frederick MacMonnies, Charles 
Grafby, Augustus St. Gaudens, Caroline C. 
Peddie, and J. Scott Hartley. The exhibi- 
tion remains open until Washington’s Birth- 
day, February 22d, 





FREDERICK BARNARD. 





E should not, as is too 
y, " often done, lump to- 
\\ \ ] gether the draughtsman 
and painter of humor- 
ovs incident and the 
caricaturist. Can any 
one seriously place in 
the same class Hogarth 
and Gilray, or Ludwig 
Richter and the cartoonists of Die Fliegende 
Blatter, or Grevin and Gavarni? It is true 
that all these are, in a sense, realists, and 
that they seek, in general, the comic side of 
life, and that all tend to exaggerate the dis- 
parity that exists between our actual doings 
and our professed ideals. But the gross 
and intentional unveracity of the carica- 
turist is not to be confounded with the 
slight element of humorous fiction half un- 
consciously admitted by artists of a higher 
order. The difference is greater in England 
and America than on the European conti- 
tinent. There, the artistic instinct is com- 
mon to both classes of draughtsmen, and 
great artists like Kaulbach and Goya have 
not thought it beneath them to be carica- 
turists on occasion. But in English-speak- 
ing countries the caricaturist seldom merits 
to be considered an artist. The apparent 
exceptions, as Tenniel in England and 
Rogers with us, are no: really such; for the 
cartoons in which these men sum up the 
political or social situation are in no proper 
sense caricatures. 

If we turn to humorous genre we find our- 
selves at once in a world more or less artistic. 
The joke, the story, may be made too promi- 
nent, but there is an effort to represent nature 
truly, and a leaning toward beauty of some 
sort. We no longer care for the story in 
Hogarth, or even in Mulready, but the truth 
of aspect in the one and the occasional 
beauty of tone in the paintings of the other 
still interest and charrn us. And as we ap- 
proach our own times, down almost to the 
present, we find not one in the long roll of 
English draughtsmen of the humorous whose 
work does not show some purely artistic 
quality. The etchings of Cruikshank and of 
“ Phiz,” the woodcuts after Leach and Doyle, 
the pen-and-ink sketches of Charles Keene, 
will at once occur to the reader ; and among 
these men he will assuredly rank the subject 
of this article. 

Frederick Barnard was, in short, one of 
that large company which includes by far 
the greater number of English artists. 
These may be said to hesitate between the 
literary and the pictorial form of expression, 
though they end by adopting the latter as 
that best suited tothem. They are often 
clever writers. When they are not, they take 
their subjects by preference from the works 
of poets and novelists, or their painting 
might itself suggest a story. The moment 
chosen by them must suggest the preceding 
action and that which is likely to follow. 
But, on the other hand, a painting must ap- 
peal to the spectator as a permanent fact ; 
if it is not in some way beautiful, it is an 
eyesore and a source of offence forever. 
Hence, like his countrymen just named, 
Barnard, though occupied mostly with those 
absurd situations with which life in his na- 
tive island abounds, seldom missed an op- 
portunity to introduce some graceful detail, 
some harmonious effect of light or happy 
combination of lines or textures. In a word, 
while beauty served him mainly as a foil to 
the comic, it was cultivated also for its own 
sake. While exploring London in search of 
curious characters and odd and expressive 
details, Barnard was, more than most of his 
fellows, alive to the pictorial side of the 
great city, its rich color, its atmosphere dim 
with fog and smoke, its lights burning at 
midday, the many evidences of wealth and 
refinement to be met with in obscure and 
out-of-the-way corners, He haunted the 





small clubs, coffee-houses, and tap-rooms, 
which were to him as their ruder taverns were 
to the Dutch painters, havens of the pictu- 
resque, full of quaint figures, of strange and 
sometimes charming effects of light and 
shade and color. The ancient wainscoting, 
the tarnished silver, or worn plate, the pic- 
tures of prize-fighters, racers, ballet-dancers, 
and actors, all subdued to a wonderful har- 
mony by the yellow light of the gas, had an 
unfailing attraction for him. 

But it would be to give a false impression 
of the character of Barnard’s work to dwell 
solely on this side of it. It was as the ob- 
server of life in its dramatic phases, humor- 
ous or tragical, that he chiefly shone. He 
had a strong inclination to the tragic, but 
comedy is more pepular, and by far the 
greater number of his designs reflect the 
comicalities of English, and particularly of 
cockney manners. Unlike most of his com- 
petitors in this line, Barnard depicted the 
cockney con amore. His Londoners, of what- 
ever class, are not the hateful creatures of the 
modern comic journals ; they are funny, but 
neither ruffianly nor contemptible. And so 
with his English provincial types—there is 
something more in them than appears in the 
clownish rustics of our living caricaturists. A 
sketch printed in The London News in 1866 
pictures a midnight alarm in an English vil- 
lage. The street, the window-ledges, and the 
many-gabled roofs are deep in snow. It is 
midnight, and the alarm-bell has been ringing 
wildly. The villagers turn out with blunder- 
buss and lantern, Jim in shirt-sleeves and 
cocked hat, Joe in greatcoat and nightcap, 
to discover that the cause of their fright was 
only a stray porker which had got its leg 
entangled in the bell-rope. A modern artist 
would not be satisfied with the obvious hu- 
mor of the incident, but would have shown 
abject terror and idiotic surprise in the faces 
of his rustics. Barnard’s picture is more 
sympathetic and more probable. The plight 
of the men is laughable indeed, but we 
are not called upon to hate and despise 
them. 

Barnard’s habit of taking notes of every 
detail that struck his fancy is well illustrated 
in the pencil sketch of Henry Irving as 
“Jingles,” reproduced here in facsimile for 
the purpose of permitting a comparison be- 
tween it and the engraving from the com- 
pleted drawing. .. There is hardly an article 
of Jingles’ costume that is not the subject of 
a detailed sketch or anexplanatory note. His 
hat has a “very narrow rim.” A “yellow 
wipe” projects from his pocket. The set of 
his trousers is explained by a reference to 
the “buttoned gaiters” under it. The pat- 
tern of the plaid lining of his coat is de- 
noted and the “rusty velvet” of the collar. 
Hardly anything but color has been added 
in the finished drawing. The engraving is 
from a drawing in pen and ink, as will be 
seen at once by comparing the two drawings. 
He used a Gillott’s crow-quill pen, which 
with India ink gives fine but black lines, 
and may be made by pressure on the 
point to give broad lines and masses of 
black as well. The accents stand equally 
for dark color, as in the hair and the 
rusty velvet collar, and for deep shadow, 
as in the folds of the coat. They neces- 
sarily stand out more distinctly from the 
general tone than do the darks of the pen- 
cil ‘sketch; but this is one of the limita- 
tions of pen drawing—tone is hardly to be 
expected in it. 

Barnard was the son of a well-known 
clergyman of the Church of England; he 
early showed a talent for drawing and com- 
position, and was sent to Paris, where he 
studied under Géréme. The results of his 
continental training are most visible in his 
painting, which is almost uniformly done ina 
thick impasto, without any elaborate “ prepa- 
ration,” such as was customary among Eng- 
lish artists in his day. But though he adopted 
French methods of painting, he never aban- 





doned his insular way of regarding the sub- 
ject. He could have found little to charm 
him in the professedly comic work of Mr. 
Beardsley or of the Beggarstaff Brothers, 
who have completeiy broken with the Eng- 
lish tradition, and who are not funny, 
but grotesque or satirical. It is doubt- 
ful that Barnard understood this movement. 
As he died but last year, he must have 


seen and noted its beginnings; but we can 
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ments with which his companions impose on 
themselves and on one another. He values 
not his wealth save as a means of dispensing 
happiness. If he was never more than an 
idea, still it is better to cherish such an idea 
than be reduced to the vulgar reality so 
trenchantly delineated by Charles Keene. 
Barnard was not confined to the comic. 
His study of Irving as Mephistopheles dem- 
onstrates that he was capable of under- 
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the types of character for which he cared. 
Our cosmopolitan city seemed to him to 
possess no color of its own. In fact, away 
from London he was out of his element ; 
and it is, perhaps, as well that he died when 
he did, for London, too, is becoming cosmo- 
politan, and losing its quaint corners and 
eccentric types. And English art is chang- 
ing faster than aughtelse. Everybody now- 
adays paints in the ['rench manner, and 

London is 

learning to 





not imagine 

him attracted s 

by them. The 

ideal which he \ 


sought was not 
so far remov- 
ed from the 
real. It was un- 
touched by Jap- 
anese zsthet- 
icism or Gallic 
perversity. It 
had been ex- 
pressed in liter- 
ature by Dick- 
ens (whom he 
illustrated) and 
by Lamb. He 
loved to clothe 
his personages 
in the costume 
of the twenties, 
to show up their 


little foibles, 
but to indicate 
at the same 
time their na- 


tive goodness of 
heart. The Eng- 
lish draughts- 
man of the pres- 
ent day would 
convert the 
Cheeryble 
Brothers intoa 
pair of old hum- 
bugs, and 
would make the 
same set of fea- 
tures do duty 
for Mrs. Battle 
and Mrs. Gamp. 
An American il- 
lustrator, Mr. 
Gibson, has re- 
cently issued a 
illustra- 
Dick- 
ens’ most cele- 
brated charac- 
ters, and it is 
even more in- 
structive to 
compare his 
work with Bar- 
nard’s, because 
Gibson has not 
been affected by 
Beardsleyism. 
Nevertheless, 
he is quite out 
of touch with 
the English tra- 
dition of which 
we have been 
speaking. His 


set of 
tions of 











Pickwick, by 
far the best of 
his attempts, is 
a foolish and 
none too amia- 
ble old fellow, whose expansive white waist- 
coat covers a capacious stomach and nothing 
to speak of in the way of a heart. He is, at 
best, but an English version of Joseph Prud- 
homme. But Barnard’s is Pickwick as 
Dickens conceived him—a good man weigh- 
ing an incalculable number of pounds. His 
broad forehead, his sparkling eye, his genial 
mouth, beam with good nature in Barnard’s 
picture. He believes in those fine senti- 


“CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.” 


FROM THE PENCIL SKETCH 


standing the most opposite types of charac- 
ter, and there are other sketches and studies 
of his which show that his ambition, had he 
lived, might have led him into other fields. 

Barnard’s principal works are his illustra- 
tions to Dickens and to Sheridan and others 
of the old dramatists. He was extremely 
fond of the society of actors, and doubtless 
learned much from them. He spent some 
time in New York, but covld not find here 
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laugh at what 
amuses Paris. 
Of Barnard’s 
very suggestive 
manner of 
sketching, the 
drawing called 
‘Circumstan- 
tial Evidence” 
is another - ex- 
ample. Itislit- 
tle more than 
blocked out to 
give the propor- 
tions and the 
action of the 
figures. But the 
curves, wherev- 
er introduced, 
are full of 
meaning. No- 
tice the easy im- 
pudence of the 
protessor of 
skating, who 
undertakes’ to 
instruct the 
young women, 
while the white 
patch on 
back is evidence 
that he himself 
has just had a 
bad fall. It is 
all in the pose, 
in the would-be 


his 


elegant curves 
of the long over- 
coat and the 
bell-crowned 
hat. That the 
girls are de- 
ceived by his 


eloquence is 
shown by the 
pleased expres- 
sion of the one 
and the rapt at- 
tention of the 
other; but the 
curve of the lat- 
ter’s back, 
which shows 
that she is shiv- 
ering with the 
cold, proclaims 
her a _ novice. 
The boy, who is 
listening with a 
sardonic smile 
to the lecturer, 
has evidently 
nothing to 
learn about 
skating from 
that source. 
The meaning of 
the white patch 
is plain to him. 
As the lead-pencil remains the principal in- 
strument of the sketcher, it will be well to 
remark how easy and natural was Barnard’s 
method of using it. He seldom varies the 
direction of his line in shading, but secures 
variety of color by varying his pressure upon 
the pencil. When he does introduce a new 
set of lines, it is to indicate form or a change 
of material, as in the young woman’s fur- 
trimmed cloak, R. 
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PENCIL STUDY FOR THE DRAWING OF SIR HENRY IRVING 
AS “JINGLES.” 


MADE IN THE GREENROOM OF THE STAR THEATRE, NEW YORK. 














FLOWER PAINTING. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COPYING THE STUDY OF 
ROSES BY FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND, 


For the study of pink and white roses be- 
fore us, select a half sheet of good Whatman 
water-color pa- 
per, the “ not sur- = 
face” being se- 
lected in the ori- | 
ginal, which is 

| 





about the best 

medium rough 

surface fora flow- 

erstudy. It takes 

the color easily, 

and yet does not 

show too much 

grain, which 

might rather add 

to the strength of 

a still-life with 

objects of a hard 

and solid quality, 

but should’ be 

avoided for flow- 

ers of a delicate 

and tender tex- 
ture. Wet your 
paper first thor- 
oughly on both 
sides, which will 
take off its first 
hardness, and 

stretch it well on 

a board with plen- 
ty of thumb- 
tacks, unless you 
prefer to put it on 
a regular stretch- 
er. ‘i his, of 
course, is always 
an excellent way 
of doing, but is 
rather trouble- 
some and not ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary. For paint- 
ing backgrounds 
or any part of the 
picture that you 
wish to keep 
damp, so as to be 
able to work one 
color into’ the 
other while wet, 
it is advisable to 
keep a wet cloth 
or blotting-paper 
underneath your 
paper. This 
should not be 
done, though, for 
anything that re- 
quires well-defin- 
ed drawing, like 
the flowers them- 
selves, even 
though you might 
accidentally 
strike some very 
pretty color ef- 


’ a . oO a 
fects ; it 1S better , i ne Se pe 
- ad ee — , 

< 


to sacrifice them 

and give all the 

attention to pre- 

serving good and 

correct drawing, = =$>——— — 
for there is noth- 
ing in nature that 
can do without 
this. 

The best way 
to begin the study is, of course, to care- 
fully draw it in with pencil, indicating 
the roses, leaves, and jars by as clean 
and light an outline as possible. Be sure 
to give all the attention and necessary 
time to this; it will pay in the end, for once 
you begin with your color you will have 
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enough to look after without stopping to 
correct poor drawing. This cannot be re 
peated too often, as so many people are apt 
to depend on their skill to find the right 
places for things while painting ; and I have 
found that, indeed, the more skilful one be- 
comes the less one neglects one’s drawing, 
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realizing more and more how important 


it is. 


After this begin with your color, by put- 
ting on the lightest tint over the roses, the 
pinkish ones as well as the yellowish white 
ones, leaving out whatever parts are entirely 


white. 


The lightest shade of the pink ones 


is a pale tone of Rose 
touch of 


always, of 
into the 
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Madder, with a 


Ochre, and in the white 
ones a thin tone of Gamboge. While these 
tones are drying you may lay in the leaves, 
working from the light 
A good deal of Viridian, 
Cobalt Blue, Yellow Ochre, and Gamboge is 


used in these. If 
too green or 
crude, add a little 
Rose Madder, 
which always 
softens the green 
and takes the 
edge off it. It is 
a good thing, in 
any case, to work 
on the whole pic- 
ture more or less 
at the same time, 
so as to cover the 
white paper and 
be surer of your 
values. There 
are things, how- 
ever, that want 
to be as nearly 
finished at first 
touch as possible, 
as, for instance, 
the bluish green 
jar, which has a 
very smooth, 
highly polished 
surface, and the 
different colors 
and shades 
should therefore 
be blended into 
each other at 
once. It is al- 
most impossible 
to do this after- 
ward without 
giving it a patch- 
ed appearance. 
Of course, this 
does not mean 
that the deepest 
shadows cannot 
be strengthened, 
or a_ reflection 
taken out, or any- 
thing like that 
done later; only 
the local tones 
should be worked 
in so that the jar 
looks round from 
the beginning, 
and not, for in- 
stance, the light 
est tone put all 
over it, as is done 
with the roses. I 
have always been 
careful not to lay 
down positive 
rules for the treat- 
ment of all things, 
as the texture of 
different objects 
suggests different 
ways of working 
altogether, and it 
is a good thing to 
be guided by this. 
When you are 
ready for the jar, 
begin at the han- 
dle and finish that 
at once, then the 
neck, which gives 
you a sort of rest- 


ing-place before attacking the main body 


of it, which, 


above, ought to 


be done as much as possible in one wash. 
The yellowish bowl may be laid in in the 
same way, using Yellow Ochre, Raw Si- 
ena, Neutral Tint, and Olive Green; and 
before going back to the roses I should 
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advise you to wash in the background and 
foreground, at least, so far as to cover the 
white, and near enough in color to the origi- 
nal to finish it later by an additional wash 
or two. This will be found of great help in 
working out the roses, as the values are of 
the greatest importance, and as it is always 
necessary to see the colors in relation to each 
other in order to judge. 

Before laying in both background and 
foreground, do not forget to either have a 
wet cloth under the paper or just only to 
dampen the surface with a sponge—that is, 
the part you are going to work over. Then 
—what is very important—mix enough color 
to carry you through it of the prevailing 
tone, to which you can add as you go along 
a little of one color or 
another, so as to pre- 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 





STUDY OF PINE TREES. 

Tuis subject is characteristic of ‘ The 
Land of the Sky,” as the mountainous part 
of western North Carolina has been poeti- 
cally entitled, and illustrates one of the nu- 
merous log cabins with stone and plaster 
chimneys which are scattered throughout 
the South, awaiting the coming of an Amer- 
ican Millet or Israels who will see in these 
picturesque dwellings and their occupants 
the material for as great art as ever came 
to us from abroad. I saw nothing in France 
or Holland more available for figure sub- 
jects than the farmers and mountaineers of 
the South, both “ poor white” and “ colored,” 


light sky, and the contrasts of light and 
dark necessary to the effect tempt one to 
ignore atmospheric requirements. Hamer- 
ton has said that mountains have never been 
successfully etched, and they are likely cer- 
tainly to present unusual difficulties to a 
beginner in pen-and-ink drawing. In this 
case I have not attempted to give more 
than a suggestion of the distance, and this 
must be the attitude of the student to- 
ward much of his material. Elaboration is 
difficult and only satisfactory from a master 
hand. Students must simplify as much as 
possible—use few lines, and those only that 
are characteristic. 

For the pine-needles, use radiating lines 
small clusters. The markings of the 
bark are naturally 
made by lines up and 
down thetrunks ofthe 
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vent too monotonous 
and flat atone. It is 
also necessary to take 
a great deal of water 
for such a wash and 
to fill the brush thor- 
oughly (a good-sized 
one should be used by 
all means), so as to 
make the color flow 
easily and cover the 
paper well. The pre- 
vailing colors in this 
background are Olive 
Green, Cobalt Blue, 
Rose Madder, and in 


deeper parts Van 
Dyck Brown, also 
some Neutral Tint. 


It is best to begin in 
the upper left corner 
and work down from 
there toward the roses 
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and on toward the 
right. Do not come 


quite to the edge of 
the roses or the jar, 
but rather leave a line 
of space, along which 
you afterward run 
with the damp brush 
only, in order to bring 
the two together and 
prevent hard, sharp 
edges.- 

After this it is time 
to go back to the 
roses and work them 
out, putting in the 
deeper shades of pink 
or yellow and all the 
grayishtones. These 
latter are mostly Co- 
balt Blue and Rose 
Madder, with a little 
Yellow Ochre, if not 
too purple otherwise, 
also Viridian and 
Rose Madder, which 
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make a very delicate 
shading for _ roses, 
The deepest tones in 
these roses are Rose 
Madder and Indian 
Yellow; sometimes even a little Crimson 
Lake and Indian Yellow or Raw Siena is 
used for the centres. The shading of the 
white roses is the deeper and stronger Gam- 
boge, the gray tones being Gamboge and 
Neutral Tint; sometimes also Cobalt and 
Rose Madder are added, and for the warmest, 
darkest tones in the loose petals use some 
Indian Yellow and Neutral Tint, even a touch 
of Olive Green. Keep the roses /ight, and 
not bring the shadows in so dark as to make 
them appear spotted. Now finish the leaves 
by shading them with Olive Green, Cobalt, 
Raw Siena, Yellow Ochre, and Antwerp Blue. 
The blue-green jar, which has a pinkish tone 
over the surface, will need a thin touch of 
Chinese White, with some Rose Madder. 
FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 
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amid their primitive surroundings. In re- 
mote places the spinning-wheel is still in 
use, and the farm buildings and implements 
are wonderful to behold. 

The pine tree is loved by all artists for its 
decorative character, and the Japanese in 
particular constantly introduce it in their 
art work, This drawing is finished up to 
the line, and is thus more of a picture and 
less of a sketch than the subject published 
last month. 

The introduction of the sun within the 
picture is a favorite arrangement of light 
with etchers ; but an effect of this kind is not 
as easily managed as those in which the 
light comes from either side, for there should 
be variety of values within the silhouette 
impression of the dark masses against the 


SKETCH BY CHARLES A. VANDERH 


trees. The arrange- 
ment of light and dark 
in alternate masses is 
obvious and inevita- 
ble in much pen-and- 
ink work, where the 
local color is omitted 


for the sake of con- 
trast and breadth of 
light. 

In the ground, roof, 
and sky are gray 
masses that need to 
be kept very light. 
Fine lines may be 


made with the back of 
a pen, if it cannot be 
depended on in the 
usual way, and when 
no other pen happens 
to be at hand. 


The lines used to 
represent the grasses 
on the left side are 


repeated in direction 
by those used to make 
the dark mass above 
them, and it will bea 
good rule for the stu- 
| dent to have lines 
harmonize with each 
| other as much as pos- 
sible, changes in di- 





rection being made 
gradually. On the 
boards in shade the 


lines run in the direc- 
tion of their length, 
and thus harmonize 
with any cracks and 
the dark lines where 
their edges overlap. 

| In the ruts of the road 

and the bare ground 

| the lines tend to ex- 
plain the different 
planes and irregulari- 
ties of surface. 

Any indication of 
separate leaves is not 
attempted on _ the 
edges of the dark trees 
in the middle to help 

keep them in place, detail being lost in dis- 
tance. Beginners should avoid cross-hatch- 
ing in their work, as there is danger of fall- 
ing into mannerisms by its use. It should 
be borne in mind that the explanatory line 
is what is wanted always, and that a second 
set of lines conflicts with the clear intention 
shown by the first set, unless the cross- 
hatching is made by sets of lines that only 
differ from each other slightly in the direc- 
tion they take to form the modelling. 

When a third set of lines is introduced, the 
line is lost in tone ; and the etchings of Rem- 
brandt show how far this way of working 
may be carried, though he could do things 
simply, too, with the frank and free etched 
line when he chose. 

CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF, 
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‘IN THE LAND OF THE SKY” (NORTH CAROLINA PINES). PEN DRAWING BY CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF. 
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HOW TO BECOME A CERAMIC DECORATOR. 


BY FRANZ B, AULICH. 
NeExT to the rose, the chrysanthemum 
seems to stand the highest in public favor. 
This flower is a native of Japan, and was 
not known to us until quiterecently. It be- 
longs to the family of theaster. It has re- 
ceived the attention of the horticulturist 
until it has reached its present magnificent 
proportions, and is considered worthy of a 
pre-eminent place in all horticultural dis- 
plays. It has reached a no less prominent 
position in the field of art, and while its 
decorative qualities have been recognized for 
centuries in the Orient, the Occident, as well, 
has come to appreciate its variety in form 
and color, and has given it its well-merited, 
exalted position in the decorative field, both 
in its natural and conventionalized form. 

It is a flower adapted to almost any form, 
and the design accompanying this article 
could be applied equally well either to a 
vase or a flat surface. Great care should be 
taken in the drawing, being especially care- 
ful to avoid all stiffness and to preserve the 
shaggy outlines, which are the chief charm 
of this flower. It is necessary to paint the 
chrysanthemum very softly, as much of its 
beauty depends on this handling. It is best 
to paint each flower in with the desired 
color, blending the portions where the flowers 
nestle together with a soft pad and then 
pick out the high lights. 

A still better way is to paint the flowers 
in while the background is wet, which gives 
a much softer appearance ; but as this re- 
quires a very practised hand and also ex- 
tremely rapid work, I should advise the 
novice to wait till long practice has given 
him facility before attempting this method. 

The central flower should be painted 
white. Use for it Air Blue in the more dis- 
tant places and Lemon Yellow in the warmer 
parts. As a white flower always reflects 
some of the surrounding colors, a suggestion 
of pink on the right-hand and lower right- 
hand sides should be used. Some gray, 
made of Lemon Yellow, Air Blue, and Rosa, 
should be used in the deeper shading. 

For the dark chrysanthemum on the upper 
right-hand side use a little Yellow and Yel- 
low Brown, but make the prevailing tone a 
warm reddish pink, using Rosa and Pompa- 
dour. The deepest chrysanthemum in the 
shadow might be painted dark red, using 
Ruby Purple (Dresden) for the first firing. 
For the second firing of the dark red one, 
use Pompadour 23 and Finishing Brown in 
the deepest shadows. For the third and 
last fire use Ruby Purple over the whole 
red chrysanthemum. If properly handled, 
these colors will give an exquisite dark red, 
like the Jacqueminot Rose. 

The shadowy flower on the upper left- 
hand side should be painted very softly with 
Pink and Air Blue. The cne on the lower left- 
hand side should be put in with Lemon Yel- 
low, Albert’s Yellow, and a little Yellow Red. 
The grays in the yellow flowers should be 
left for the second firing, as used in the first 
firing they are apt to look muddy. The half- 
open bud on the right-hand side should be 
painted with Rosa, with some touches of 
Pompadour in the darker places. 

For the large chrysanthemum in the lower 
right-hand corner use Lemon Yellow, Al- 
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bert’s Yellow, and alittle Pompadour, painted 
very lightly on the right-hand side. This 
should be retouched with Gray for the 
flowers. The indistinct petals showing be- 
hind the yellow flower should be of Pom- 
padour, with Turquoise Green added in 
some places to give perspective. The flower 
in the distance behind the stems is pink. 

The background in the second firing 
should be allowed to run over all of these 
“background” flowers in some places, which 
will add greatly to the atmospheric effect. 
Some of the half-opened buds in the draw- 
ing should be put in for the second firing with 
the background. Some should be painted 
in with Pink and others with Yellow. 

The leaves should be of a silvery green, 
rather cold intone. To obtain this shade 
use Blue Green (light), Yellow Green, and 
Shading Green. A good effect is produced 
by painting some of the!eaves inthe brown- 
ish Autumn shades, using Yellow Ochre, 
Sepia Brown, and Pompadour. The stems 
are painted with Blue Grreen (light), Yellow 
Green, and Shading Green. On the thicker 
woody parts of the stems use a little Pompa- 
dour and Sepia Brown. The piece will now 
be ready for the first firing. 

For the second firing lay in the back- 
ground and such of the design as appears in 
the distance, softly blending the colors to 
give a cloudy effect and striving to preserve 
the proper effect of light and shade. 

For the background use Lemon Yellow 
for the upper left-hand side. Forthe upper 
right-hand side use Turquoise Green, shad- 
ing into a warm yellow tone on the under 
side, using Lemon Yellow and Yellow Ochre, 
shading into Pompadour in the heaviest 
shadow. For the lower side, around the 
yellow chrysanthemum, use Yellow Green 
and Blue Green (light), with a little Sepia 
Brown and Pompadour in the warmest 
shadows. For painting the shadows in the 
background a good gray can be made by 
using Pompadour and Banding Blue. The 
colors for this background must be used 
very oily and painted quickly, so that when 
it is padded the colors will blend very softly. 
Oil of Copaiba is very good for this purpose, 
and a large, square shader should be used. 

For the third and last firing such tints as 
have faded too much in the two preceding 
firings should be strengthened and the finish- 
ing touchesadded. Sometimesa good effect 
is produced by the judicious use of alittle 
white enamel to the flowers. Extreme care 
should be taken to use it onlyon the high 
lights of the most prominent flowers in the 
arrangement. Always be as close a student 
of nature as possible, as only an intimate, 
neighborly acquaintance with a flower can 
make youcompetent to paintit. Nature is 
chary of her favors, revealing her beauties 
only to those who love aud court her. 
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THE PAINTING OF CUPIDS. 


BE sure the drawing of cupids is correct 
before laying on the flesh tones. If you 
cannot draw, do not undertake to paint 
them. One sees so many curious specimens 
of cupids in ceramic decoration, that to ad- 
vise the use of them is first to advise a close 
study of anatomy and expression—which 
calls to mind many painful groups I have 
seen, where legs and arms were out of pro- 
portion and drawing, bodies distorted, and 
all the experience of a life of forty years 
merged into expression of the little faces. 

The drawing of the outlines in the figure 
may be made with the faintest possible line 
of Deep Red Brown, which will so fade in 
the firing that no outline may be observed. 
Then wash over the entire figure a flesh 
tint of Deep Red Brown and Silver Yellow 
(not too much yellow). Add a little more 
Deep Red Brown for the cheeks, knees, and 
elbows. 

Now prepare on your palette a shadow 
color of Silver Yellow, Ruby Purple, and 
Deep Blue Green. (This combination 
makes an excellent gray for shading flowers 
and drapery, and can be used with other 
colors to modify%t.) For your warm shad- 
ows use Deep Red Brown and Brown No. 3. 
For your cold shadows mix Deep Blue Green 
and Violet-of-Iron, which will be blue in 
tone, and is very useful in softening the 
effect of too much red. 

Cupids should be warm and glowing with 
life, but avoid making them look like little 
Indians. For the hair use a light wash of 
Silver Yellow with Yellow Brown, shading 
with the first shadow color given, adding a 
little Yellow Brown. The hair must be 
painted delicately, leaving the detail for the 
last firing, and only putting in the masses 
at first. Before the first firing put in all 
the deepest shadows with a thin wash of the 
first shadow color, which will give a little 
roundness to the figure, and prevent the loss 
of the drawing for the first firing. This 
will require some practice, otherwise you 
will pick up the under flesh color, or make 
the flesh color look muddy. Above all 
things keep your colors clean, and learn to 
work rapidly, making each stroke have a 
meaning. 

If you are to have a dark background, I 
advise your putting that in at first; but if 
you are a beginner, perhaps painting the 
cupid first will be better, as you may wish 
to make corrections. Blend the background 
quite close to thé line of flesh, and do not 
leave any hard lines. Use your oil freely, 
but not enough of it to collect.the dust. 

The features are drawn in with a very 
faint line of Deep Red Brown. The eyes 
may be indicated with.a light touch of Deep 
Ultramarine. In the second firing the shad- 
ows are deepened and are warmer by using 
the mixture of Deep Red Brown and Brown 
No. 3, adding a little shadow color if you 
are inclined to get too much red. Then 
round off the warm shadow by using very 
lightly the mixture of Violet-of-Iron and 
Deep Blue Green. Then the features are 
worked out more carefully with Deep Red 
Brown and Brown No. 3. Careful atten- 
tion must be paid to the drawing of the little 
hands and feet, using the warm colors, with 
a little shadow color to modify them. 

Anna B, LEonarp. 
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PAINTING DRAPERIES. 


In all draperies the first laying in, or 
ground work, calls for a broad rendering of 
light and shade in perfectly flat tints ; and 
upon this depends in a great measure the 
success or failure of the work. If the first 
color once fired in is spotted and muddy, 
no after treatment can remedy it. 

On a large surface the color may be laid 
in at once in broad masses, light and half 
tint ; use two brushes—a broad and a flat 
one—and blend well together. But in a 
small space it is best to cover the whole with 
the light and break the shadows into it 
while still wet, if possible. If not, after 
drying well, they can be carried over with 
a light hand ; but on no account must the 
first color be disturbed. 

Always get into this first painting some 
soft color, laying it on rather heavily ; in 
some cases it will be necessary to add flux. 
This well fired produces a 
glaze, and furnishes a rich, 
soft body to work on ; with- 
out it color will always be 
cold and starved. Even 
with a good glazing color 
used heavily in the shadows, 
the lights must necessarily 
be thin, and consequently 
hard. And furthermore is 
this necessary, as the lights 
are always gray; and this 
holds good with any color. 

Put the material you wish 
to work from in a good 
light, with folds arranged 
as nearly as_ possible as 
they are to be represented. 
Study the whole well in 
light and shadow, and by 
your test plate select the 
color or colors that seem 
nearest the original. No 
time is wasted that is spent 
thus, for anything as endur- 
ing as a fine piece of mineral 
painting should never be 
hastily or thoughtlessly exe- 
cuted. 

Do not make the mistake 
of laying in a yellow drapery 
with yellow, a blue drapery 
with blue, or pink with pink. 
Pearl Gray, Warm Gray, 
and Light Sky Blue will 
meet all requirements. For 
yellow, Pearl Gray with a 
very little Yellow (Ivory 
Yellow generally) and a 
small amount of Black in 
the shadows; after firing, 
glaze lightly with the proper 
color, and work the shadows 
up with a gray toned to suit. 
Carmine and Apple Green 
are often good, and over 
this occasionally a touch of Yellow Brown 
very thin, on the turn of a fold, sometimes 
Brown 17 thin, will make a good, cool touch 
in a shadow, and you will be very glad of 
the soft grayish lights. If the local color is 
not strong enough, a thia wash of yellow in 
certain places will be sufficient ; but beware 
of intensifying it too much, and keep away 
from the outlines on either the light or 
shadow side. 

For violets and purples, Light Sky Blue 
or Pearl Gray may be toned to suit, and 
afterward worked up with purple or violet, 
as the case may be. Carnation and Warm 
Gray, with cool shadows, make a lovely 
tea-rose color. Warm Gray and Deep Red 


Brown, a good pink, Warm Gray and Vio- 
let-of-Iron, and Warm Gray with Yellow 
Brown, other shades. 

Light Sky Blue and Celadon, and Pearl 
Gray and Celadon, worked afterward with 
Celadon and a touch of Black, give beauti- 
ful silvery greens. 





“ THE USE OF COLOR IN GLASS PAINTING. 


Ill. 


CHARMING effects are produced by the use 
of color on glass, but to meet the require- 
ments of good taste, its application must be 
restricted within limits which would seem 
narrow in any branch of ceramic work. 

Glass requires a peculiarly light, delicate 
style of ornamentation, whether the embel- 
lishment be wholly of gold or any combina- 
tion of gold work, color, and jewelling. A 
charming decoration for goblets and low 
glasses consists of a very light application 
of color laid flat, like tints in china painting. 
Peach blossoms and branching stems encir- 
cling a goblet, after the fashion of a wreath, 
are very effective. No green leaves appear 
in the design. It will be remembered that 
peach trees show their exquisite blossoms 
before the leaves are seen. 





CUPIDS FOR CHINA DECORATION, 


This design should be treated in a con- 
ventional style, the stems delineated sim- 
ply in tones of wood brown, and the pink 
blossoms outlined wholly, or in part, with 
lines of a contrasting color, or of black, deli- 
cately drawn. The local tone of the blos- 
soms being laid quite flat and very thin will 
fire with an opaque or cloudy effect, which 
is very charming. The yellow Scotch rose 
and the sweetbrier with its sprays of tiny 
leaves, some in green, some in tender, red- 
dish tones, can be prettily employed for 
similar designs. 

If brilliant contrasts of color are desired 
in glass painting, a purely conventional treat- 
ment will often produce the finest results. 
The imported glass shown this season in- 
cludes some very beautiful specimens of 
this class. The designs, while rather simple, 
have a Turkish or Persian cast in their ar- 
rangement. Narrow black lines outline 
spaces which enclose geometrical figures in 
sombre blue, pale pink, green, or yellow, 
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and rich red or purple tones contrasted with 
beautiful effect and executed with precision 
and symmetry. 

These designs are always satisfying, and 
though they require the most careful execu- 
tion, they well repay the care and study 
devoted to them. A claret jug painted in 
this style is beautifully finished at the top 
by a broad band of gold, the gold being laid 
on both the outer and inner surfaces of the 
glass, so that it seems as if the top of the 
jug were actually solid gold. Finger-bowls 
and their accompanying plates have a fine 
effect. 

The colors used in glass painting are 
especially prepared for this work, and many 
of them require additional fluxing to de- 
velop a high glaze at a heat safe for the fir- 
ing of the glass. Fluxes are sold for Car- 
mines, Blues, Greens, and Purples. It is safe 
enough, however, to mix the general line of 
colors with a fourth part of the regular glass 
flux called ‘General Flux 
for Glass,” and the colors 
above named with a similar 
quantity of “Extra Soft 
Flux.” For special effects 
it is advisable to try tests of 
the various colors with and 
without adding flux, but the 
rule above given will be 
found to answer well for 
ordinary work. 

A limited palette, embrac- 


ing Light Blue, Yellow 
Brown, Red Brown, Umber, 
Carmine or Rose, Grass 


Green, Dark Green, Black, 
Pearl Gray, Violet and Ruby 
(Purples), Pompadour Red, 
Lemon Yellow, and Albert’s 
Yellow, with General Flux 
and Extra Soft Flux, would 
give an excellent range of 


tones for ordinary glass 
painting. 
The colors are sold in 


powder form, and should be 
mixed with Fat Oil of Tur- 
pentine or Balsam of Co- 
paiba to form upon the pal- 
ette a thick, velvety paste, 
ground very smooth. 

It should be noted that 
decorations produced with 
these colors lie flat upon the 
glass surface, differing from 
the Relief Enamel Colors 
for Glass, to be described in 
the next lesson. The beauty 
of these decorations lies in 
the limpid brilliancy of the 
color effect, the conventional 
designs above described of- 
fering scope for most beau- 
tiful contrasts and harmo- 
nies of color. 

Certain glass colors are 
marked with the letter T to indicate their 
peculiar transparency. A few colors come 
expressly prepared for tinting, or “stain- 
ing,” as it is technically called, such as 
Staining Blue, Carmine for Staining, Ruby 
Purple Stain, Yellow Stain, and Orange 
Stain. Note that the last two mentioned 
should never have any admixture of flux. 
The cost of the glass colors ranges about 
twenty-five cents per vial for the general 
list, carmines and purples being more ex- 
pensive. Practically speaking, the colors 
can be mixed and toned together in painting 
as much as desired. Iron reds and car- 
mines, or purples, do not mix well for fir- 
ing, nor do they blend into desirable tones 
in the palette. F. E. Hatt. 





DecoraTors will find the charming little 
group of cupids given on this page useful 
for bonbon boxes, cups and saucers, for a 
rococo decoration of plates, or anything 
that is to be dainty or exquisite. 








THE HOUSE. 


4A SEASIDE COTTAGE, 

THE picturesque and roomy cottage, de- 
signed by Mr. H. Inman Furlong, of which 
we present the plans and two views, exterior 
and interior, may be taken as showing that 
an attractive exterior does not necessarily 
preclude comfort within. One of the first 
requisites in such a dwelling is a broad ve- 
randa, on which to take the air and enjoy 
the view ; and that 
abundantly provided for is cleverly shown in 
the first story plan and in the exterior view. 
Beyond the veranda proper the floor extends 
to a bold projection, where it is possible one 
may, if so inclined, dash of the sea 
spray in stormy weather, It is connected 
with the piazza fronting the road by an ele- 
vated walk along the side of the house. The 
entrance is under the shelter of the larger 
veranda, and opens immediately into the 
handsome hall, shown in our larger illustra- 
tion. Toone side of this is the senficircular 
“den,” occupying the first floor of the turret. 
Off the other side opens the parlor, by a 
door not shown in our illustration. The 
door which appears at the extreme right of 
the picture leads into the kitchen, to which 
there is a entrance. at the 
The contrived that, 
there is an ample landing, well lit, the door 
to the dining-room opens underneath, and 
there is also space at the back for the but- 
ler’s pantry, which communicates directly 
with the kitchen on the one and the 
dining-room_on the other. The second story 
offers five good-sized bedrooms, with ample 
closets and a large bathroom. The high- 
pitched roof over the front half of the house 
provides a useful attic. 

The large hall and “den” have, of 
course, treated as room ; and, in 
fact, the staircase landing, with its pleasant 
window-seat, may be considered as forming 
part of it. 

It is the ordinary meeting-place and loung- 
ing-place for the family. The spindle-work 
arches and the that them 
merely mark off the different parts of the 
whole, without at all interfering with the 
freedom of the inmates. The neighborhood 
of the ocean has suggested the introduction 
of marine forms in the ornamentation of the 
mantel, the carved oak seat by the entrance, 
in the handsome settee, with sea-horses for 
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arms, in the brass electrolier, and, in short, 
wherever they may be used with good taste. 
Roomy cane rocking-chairs, rugs, and cush- 
ions in plenty complete the furnishing of 
this very attractive hall. 

The abundance of light permits of a 
stronger coloring than might be desirable 
in a city house; and the prevailing tones of 
the seaside—tawny yellow and dark blue— 
suggest a color scheme which has the merit 
of being in harmony with its surroundings. 
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wood-work, being of Southern pine, is simply 
oiled to bring out the rich color and effective 
To contrast with this, dark 
light blues, purple and sea-greens predomi- 
nate in the rugs and cushions; yet there are 
many opportunities left for the introduction 
It is sur- 


veining. ard 


of telling spots of brighter color. 
prising how effective are such details as the 
pink shades of the candles on the mantel- 
shelf in a room treated, as a whole, in accord- 
with broad and comprehensive 
scheme. In our next number we purpose to 
give some details of the cost of this model 
seaside residence, together with some more 
of the working drawings. 
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PRACTICAL 


CARPET DESIGNING, 


Il.——-BODY BRUSSELS, 


In making a design for Body Brussels, i 
must be borne in mind that all colors are 
dyed in the yarn. It is absolutely necessary 
for the beginner to have a thorough knowil- 
edge of the number of threads, frames, and 
color limitation in a Body Brussels carpet. 
The regular Body Brussels designing paper 
is eight by eight to the design, and thirty- 
two designs in width, measuririg exactly 
twenty-seven inches. Each little space, 
check, or cord, as designers call them, repre- 
sents a thread in the carpet running length- 
wise. So, by multiplying the eight cord by 
the thirty-two designs the designer readily 
sees that Body Brussels carpet has two hun- 
dred and fifty-six threads in width. You 
might make your repeat in width one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight threads, which is one- 
half of the width of the carpet, or sixty-four 
threads, which is one-quarter, or thirty-two 
threads, which is one-eighth the width, or even 
but whatever number of threads you 
make your design, that number must divide 
evenly in two hundred and fifty-six threads, 
so that it matches either straight across or 
drop match. 

In the length the designer can make his 
design repeat top and bottom any length he 
pleases, although most seldom 
their patterns over thirty inches in 


less: 


designers 
make 
length. In some designs the repeat is as 
small as one inch. If the designer makes a 
figure design, which we 
will say repeats every thirty-two threads, he 
repeats it several times in order to show the 
general effect, and to discern whether there 
are any stripes running length or crosswise. 
Very often in a small pattern a designer, 
after repeating or copying a number of 
times on the design paper, discovers a stripe 
in the general effect, which shows that the 
not well balancéd. To have 
your design and colors well balanced is one 
of the most difficult as well as one of the 
most essential points, After a manufacturer 
is pleased with the general effect of a design 


small geometrical 


pattern is 


he looks it over carefully to ascertain 
whether there are any noticeable stripes 
of color. If there are the fault must be rem- 
edied. A beginner should start on small 


or conventional effects. These 
are very often better sellers 
For 


is not advisable to make a 


geometrical 


small effects 


than the more elaborate floral designs. 
Body Brussels it 
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small sketch, as in Axminster designing, as 
there is no market for them. The wisest 
way will be to draw your idea very carefully 
with a lead-pencil directly on the design- 
ing paper, and then start mixing your col- 
ors. As there are few colors in Brussels 
carpet, care must be taken in selecting them. 
As the checks or cords are quite small in 
sody Brussels designing paper, the designer 
is capable of producing more exquisite 
shapes and curves than he could if he were 
working ona different grade of carpet, where 
larger checks are used, Instead of using 
designers’ red sable brushes No. 5, as in 
Axminster, I would suggest a size smaller, 
No. 4, for Body Brussels designing; other- 
wise the colors and materials used are the 
same as for Axminster. It is necessary to 
be an accurate draughtsman. Graceful 
drawing, original composition, and good 
color effects are what manufacturers are 
looking for. Sketching and painting from 
nature will benefit a student a great deal. 
There are usually five frames in a Body 
3russels, That means that the designer is 
limited to five colors on each cord or check in 
the length of the paper. So, no matter which 
cord you should follow up in your pattern, 
there must only be five colors. If there are 
more the design is not practical, and cannot 
be used. In some Body Brussels there are 
as many as twenty-five colors in a pattern, 
but the colors are so arranged—chintzed or 
planted, as designers call it—that there are 
never more than five colors in one of the 
cords running lengthwise. There are actu- 
aily five separate threads, each one repre- 
senting a different color, running along in 
the length of each little cord, and where one 
is to show in the design, the other four are 
running along underneath till their time 
comes to form a little loop on the surface of 
the carpet, which constitutes the design. 
Examine and pull out the edge of a Brus- 
sels carpet, and you will discover five sepa- 
rate threads, each of a different color, repre- 
senting the five frames. In coloring a pat- 
tern, much judgment is required. If a de- 
sign is to be made with only five colors, care 
should be taken in choosing those that are 
the most harmonious. Combinations in 
subdued dark, rich greens, reds, terra-cotta, 
and browns seem to be the predominat- 
ing colorings at present. Students not be- 
ing thoroughly familiar with the practical 
methods of planting colors should limit 
their number of colors to five or under. 
There is then no planting of colors to be 
considered, and there is no limitation as to 
placing them. <A good idea of the arrange- 
ment of the color scheme, which 
designers call the plant, may be 
seen in the illustration. It repre- 
sents a section of a Body Brussels 
design with eight colors—Ecru, 
Middle Brown, Black, Gold, Ma- 
roon, Green, Light Blue, and Scar- 
let. It will be seen that Ecru, Mid- 
dle Brown, and Black run al! the 
way across the plant; this desig- 
nates that they are used all over 
the design, and can be placed any- 
where the designer sees fit. With 
the other five colors the utmost 
precaution must be observed in us- 
ing them. If you run your lead- 
pencil up any one of these threads 
in the illustration, you will notice 
that there are only five colors, and 
the plant under the design must 
designate which five of the eight 
colors are used in that one thread 
the whole length of the pattern. 
Most large firms have their per- 
manent staff of designers; therefore, 
it must be understood by the stu- 
dent that if he wishes to dispose 
of a design, he must have in it some 
new feature or effect, either in col- 


oring or arrangement. O Zeru. 


G. M. Fauser. 


PYROGRAPHY, OR BURNT-WOOD ETCHING, 


I, 

THERE is no authentic information as to the 
actual birthplace of this most beautiful art. 
Probably it was used among all barbarous 
nations alike more than any other method 
of decoration. Savages, with their love of 
ornament, not being able to harmonize the 
products of the hand with the boundless 





TOOLS FOR THE PYROGRAPHER, 


varieties of nature, took to decorating their 
unadorned utensils by this simple method of 
burning. Their designs were mostly in the 
order of frets. Of this ornamentation we 
have numerous barbaric examples. Of the 
work done in this way by the ancient civ- 
ilized nations there are no records. The 
earliest examples known are at Knowsley, 
the seat of the Earl of Derby, and these are 
two poker drawings said to be by Salvator 
Rosa. Of the more recent pyrographic ar- 
tists are John Cranch, Smith of Skipton, 
and Dr. Griffiths, the master of University 
College. The latter executed an altar-piece 
after Carlo Duce. 

These artists only had the ordinary pokers 
in different sizes, which were heated in an 
open fire. These crude instruments were 
always a source of annoyance, because the 
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point could not be kept to an even heat. 
From the moment the poker left the fire 
the process of cooling began. The annoy- 
ance of heating the irons is now done away 
with. In their stead platinum points are 
used, These are kept continuously heated, 
and regulated by means of a bellows. The 
heat supply is not by electricity, as most 
people think ; it is generated by benzine. 
The generator for the liquid to feed the 
platinum point can be either a glass bottle 
or metal cylinder, having a metal screw cap 
when not in use, but when ready for action 
a metal faucet takes the piace of the cap. 
This faucet has two projecting branches ; to 
these branches two rubber tubes are attached, 
one to the bellows, the other to a metal handle 
covered with cork, into which the platinum 
point is screwed. To start the machine 
working, the bottle is half filled with the 
liquid. The reason it is not filled to the top 
is to leave space for the gas. The faucet is 
screwed firmly into the bottle, the bellows is 
started by pressure, which must be released 
and then pressed again, keeping one even, 
continuous blow. 

To start the heat, the platinum point is 
held in a gas-flame or spirit-lamp until it 
is red hot, which heat can be maintained 
as long as the bellows is kept working and 
the bottle contains the generating carbo- 
hydrogenium gas. Some machines have a 
blower attached for heating the platinum 
point, which is much more convenient than 
the spirit-lamp. All that is necessary to put 
it into action is to turn a milled edge screw 
on the top of the metal connection, the blow- 
ing being still continued. A match is then 
applied to the nozzle, when a blue-pointed 
flame will appear, which is very powerful. 
The point of the platinum burner is placed 
in the end of the flame, when almost in- 
stantly the point will become a white heat. 
The screw is then reversed and the flame 
shut off. If the tool is allowed to cool be- 
yond a certain degree of heat, the flame 
blower will have to be again resorted to. 
In one’s first attempt this often happens. 
This little difficulty can soon be overcome if 
you will remember to keep up one continuous 
blow. The action of the hand or foot will, 
after a while, become involuntary, so much 
so that the pressure will be controlled al- 
most mechanically, giving the instrument 
just sufficient heat for the line intended— 
much like the pressure one gives to a pen 
when writing. The whole art of making 
lines of one tone is the regulating of the 
pressure upon the bellows. If you blow 
very fast the point will be a white heat, 
which will burn very rapidly into 
the wood. The tool should only 
be red hot. : 

For the benefit of the beginner, 
where expense is a consideration, 
the following tools will be found 
the best: The glass benzine reser- 
voiris better than the metal one, as 
you can always see how much 
liquid there is in the bottle. The 
screw stopper with metal connec- 
tion is better than cork or the hard- 
est of rubber, as benzine is one of 
the solvents of rubber, and it very 
soon eats it away, causing leakage. 
The swivel handle is best, because 
the rubber tube is not allowed to 
twist, thereby preventing the pas- 
sage of the gas. The foot bellows is 
better than the hand bulb; the 
hands being free, the work is much 
moreunder control. The platinum 
burner of the shape which is given 
is best for two reasons: In the first 
place, the points are very expen- 
sive, and this one will answer the 
place of two, for being broad on 
one side, it will- make wide lines, 
and is the best for covering large 
surfaces, and by using the edge a 
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EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


BY ERNEST 
CHARLES A. 


KNAUFFT 5; ILLUSTRATED BY 
VANDERHOOF, 


Ts 

THE drawings we give you this month 
will probably prove to you much more inter- 
esting than the previous drawings, for we 
have a fine group of objects, which give the 
appearance of a picture; and, of course, 
every one who begins to draw is anxious to 
get at picture-making as soon as possible. 
This we consider a quite natural desire, and 
so in this month’s lesson we will show you 
the method by which pictures are composed. 
The theory of picture-making is nothing 
more than the combining of several objects 
in relation to one another. Let us study 
Mr. Vanderhoof’s drawings in order to see 
how he has combined his objects. The most 
interesting thing about the group is that in 
the outline drawing the mucilage-bottle 
seems to be floating in the air just above the 
book, yet in the finished drawing it takes 
its place in the picture back of all the other 
objects. Now, upon this observation let us 
build a lesson about drawing objects in per- 
spective. By drawing objects in perspective 
we mean putting them ona flat plane—this 
page is a flat plane,a table top is a flat 
plane, a floor, a wall, and a flat ceiling 
are planes, and, moreover, and still more 
important for you to remember, a pane of 
glass is a plane, and it is vertical ; that is, 
straight up and down; and if we should go 
to a three-story window, and with a brush 
charged with ink trace in outline upon the 
pane a view of the objects we see through 
the window, we should be drawing them 
upon a vertical plane, and we should get ex- 
actly the same effect as Mr. Vanderhoof gets 
in his outline drawing; that is to sa¥, one 
person one-half mile away would seem to be 
floating in the air above the head of a nearer 
person. A house one-half mile away 
from our near neighbor’s would seem 
to be as small as our neighbor’s chim- 
ney, and would seem to be floating 
over the roof. (We have supposed 





that you look through a three-story win- 


dow, because then you would look down 
upon the earth and houses, just as Mr. Van- 
derhoof looked down upon the book and 
mucilage-bottle.) If you looked out of a 
first-story window, then the distant 
man and house would be smaller than 
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in mind, when sketching a 
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you were drawing upon an 
upright pane of glass; in- 
deed, I would advise you to 
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and drawing the distant ob- 
jects upon the one vertical 
plane illustrates the mean- 
ing of the word perspective, 
which means to see through ; 
fer, Latin for through ; sf7- 
cere, Latin for look or see. 
Now, therefore, when Mr. 
Vanderhoof made his draw- 
ing, though he may have 
placed his paper upon the 
flat table or upon a drawing- 
board, he represented the 
objects exactly as though he 
were drawing them upon a 
vertical pane of glass; and 


plied a pencil that marks 
easily upon the glass. At 
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draw a group of objects correctly, you must 
learn the theory of perspective, which is that 
the farther away an object is the smaller it 
appears ; so that if Mr. Vanderhoof were to 
draw another mucilage-bottle, placed behind 
the present one, he would certainly draw it 
higher up in his picture than the present 
one, and also make it smaller. This little 
talk, with the help of the drawings above, 
should show you exactly how to draw in 
outline a group of objects. And we should 
advise you to go to work and attempt such 
outlining without waiting to know more 
about drawing; but we can promise you 
that soon we shall discuss the matter of 
shading, so that you will understand how 
the brush handle of the mucilage-bottle is 
made to look round in Mr. Vanderhoof's 
finished drawing, and about thrown shad- 
ows, which will help you understand how 
the mucilage-bottle is made to look as 
though it were no longer floating in the 
air, but resting upon a table. We may 
say this much now, however, that by draw- 
ing the shadow the bottle throws upon 
the table, it is made to seem to rest upon 
a horizontal surface, for it would not throw 
a shadow if it were floating in the air. 
Of course, we mean if the bottle were up 
in the air. If it were but a little above the 
table it would throw a shadow, but the 
shadow would not touch the object as it does 
in the present finished drawing. There is 
much more to be said about perspective, and 
very much more about shadows ; but just at 
present the above hints may suffice. Later 
on, we will give an article or two on the 
laws of perspective which govern the appar- 
ent forms of things and their shadows. 











THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS, by Frank R. 
Stockton, is a most unique story. It opens in the 
year 1947. The hero is an inventor, Roland Clewe, 
who, among other daring schemes, plans one for the 
discovery of the North Pole by means of an expedi- 
tion in a submarine vessel. How the vessel is 
started on its way and all the adventures that be- 
fall the participants we leave for the reader to find 
out, but it is managed by Mr. Stockton with all the 
rare sense of humor that mark his other productions ; 
yet through the story a touch of seriousness is intro- 
duced, which makes it hard to believe that he is not 
giving us actual facts. (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


AARON IN THE WILDWOODS, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. This beautiful story is about a fugitive slave, 
who, running away from a cruel master, takes refuge 
ina swamp. The little crippled son of a neighboring 
planter befriends him and gives him food; thus a 
great bond of affection springs up between the two, 
and whenever little Crochet finds that his pain is 
well-nigh unendurable, he puts a lamp in his bed- 
room window, which is a signal that Aaron shall 
come and rub his poor, aching head, which only 
Aaron knows how to do. There is a fine descrip- 
tion of a pack of bloodhounds, but they can never 
capture Aaron, who eventually is purchased by little 
Crochet’s father. The tale ends with the death of 
Crochet, and it is in Aaron’s arms that he dies. Mr. 
Harris has given us a perfect picture of Southern 
life before the war, and the closing scene of the 
story, when all nature seemed to join in a requiem 
over the death of the idolized little boy, is full of 


pathos. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
CURIOSITIES OF POPULAR CUSTOMS AND OF 
RITES, CEREMONIES, OBSERVANCES, AND MIS- 


CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, by William S. Walsh. 
In this work, which has been prepared with the 
greatest care and thought by Mr. Walsh, we are 
given a most interesting and concise account of cu- 
rious customs and observances which have been 
handed down from generation to generation. The 
origin of many of the fasts and festivals which ob- 
tain at the present day is placed before us in a highly 
instructive and entertaining manner, as are also 
many old-time rites and ceremonies. Mr. Walsh 
has arranged his book most admirably. The sub- 
jects ave given in alphabetical order, which not only 
makes it most valuable as a book of reference, but 
also to the general reader, who can take it up in his 
spare moments, and turn so readily to the subject 
desired. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.50.) 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, gives us a most careful and detailed 
picture of the life of the Virginia gentlepeople be- 
fore the war. The illustrations, which are varied 
and artistic, are by the New England artists, the 
Misses Cowles, whose studies of children have 
made them so successful. It is said that the reason 
why their drawings of Old Virginia are so sympathetic 
is due to the fact that one of their parents was a Vir- 
ginian. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


JAVA, GARDEN OF THE EAST, by Mrs. Eliza 
Ruhamah Scidmore, is one of the very best and most 
instructive of the recent lesson books of travel, and 
we are told all about the island, its system of culture, 
its landscapes, and the personal life of the people. 
A delightful description of its ruins is given—in fact, 
nothing is omitted which would interest the reader. 
(The Century Co., $2.00.) 

THE JUGGLER, by Charles Egbert Craddock. In 
this story, which seems impossible and far-fetched, 
we are introduced to the poor hero, who hides 
himself among a lot of rough mountaineers for fear 
of being unjustly accused of robbing his employers. 
The ending of the story is sad and gruesome in the 
extreme. The hero had been amusing a gathering 
of people with his skill as a juggler, and had suc- 
cessfully performed his famous trick of having him- 
self stabbed in a basket, when some one whispered 
to him that the sheriff was looking for him. He in- 
stantly took fright, and determined to die, which he 
did by having the basket trick performed again in 
such a way that he is really stabbed through the 
heart by his young assistant, who, of course, does it 
unconsciously. It eventually turned out that the 
sheriff was looking for another man, and so the story 
ends. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


THE KENTUCKIANS, by John Fox, Jr. In this 
novel Mr. Fox introduces us to two distinct types of 
the Kentuckian—the “ blue grass man” and the 
mountaineer. The “ blue grass man” is a Mr, Mar- 
shall, of splendid education and exactly fitted for the 
public life in which we find him when the story 
opens. The mountaineer, Boone Stollard, is in real- 
ity the hero of the book, and in spite of his brusquerie 
is a noble-hearted man and a born leader. The 
heroine of the story is Ann Bruce, whom both men 
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love, but it is Marshall who finally wins her. The 
entire book shows strong dramatic feeling and 
power, and the life of the mountaineer in the blue 
grass region is depicted in a most convincing and 
realistic way. (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 

SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. “I claim one merit 
for thi® book,” says the author, “that there is no 
other, so far as I know, which supplies what it offers 
to my readers—namely, a general view of what has 
happened in Spain during the present century.” 
This, most assuredly, Miss Latimer is entitled to, for 
in this work we have a well-written, impartial story 
of the happenings of modern Spain, which will 
prove of the greatest value not only to our readers of 
to-day, but also to future historians. (McClurg & 
Co., $2.50.) 

LOCHINVAR, by S. R. Crockett. The opening 
scenes of this charming story are laid in Scotland. 
The time is the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The hero, a young Scotchman by the name 
of Wat Gordon, seems to possess an especial apti- 
tude for getting into scrapes. His sweetheart is a 
young Scotch girl, Kate M’Ghie, and they go 
through quite a series of adventures in Scotland and 
in Holland before they ultimately join hands. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.50.) 

FAIRY TALES, by Dr. Thomas Dunn English. 
Dr. English knows how to please his juvenile read- 
ers, as the popularity of his fairy tales will testify. 
The present volume will increase his prestige, for it 
is written in the happiest possible manner. Its 
illustrations, which are numerous and pretty, are by 





AN EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A KODAK is, like any other machine, a bad mas- 
ter, but that it may be a good servant was demon- 
strated at the Eastman Photographic Exhibition held 
at the National Academy of Design, from January 
Ist to January 15th. There were many thousand 
exhibits, from pocket-kodak size to enlargements—in 
one or two instances of more than the size of the 
object. A considerable number were by foreign 
amateurs; yet, judged from an artistic standpoint, 
the exhibition was not as successful as several of 
those that have been held here by the American 
societies. This was partly owing to the facts that 
the great majority of the pictures were kodak prints, 
and that the kodak camera is not specially adapted 
for artistic work. Still, a number of contributors had 
got very good results with it. 

In our article on “ Artistic Photography” in last 
month’s number, we gave several examples of the 
street scenes of Mr. Alfred Steiglitz. He had at this 
exhibition views of the New York Elevated Railroad, 
of shoppers at Christmas, and of street-pavers at 
work, all showing his peculiar faculty of seizing the 
moment in which the constantly moving groups 
happen to form a good composition. He was not 
alone, however, in this field, for among the foreign 
contributors, Dr. Spiriti, of Naples, Major Lysaght, 
M. Metzler, and the Princesse de Poix showed ex- 


cellent pictures of street scenes and the like. The 
princess’ subjects are mainly nautical—fishing-boats, 
and sailors manning the yards of a ship. Of the 


British Royal family, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of York, Princess Victoria of Wales, and the 
Duchess of Fife were among the contributors; but 
the work shown over their names was of no particu- 
lar merit, the best of it being a portrait of the Czar, 
The Vicomtesse de Savigny de Montcorps did better 
with a very remarkable “ landscape” of vine-clad 
hills and an old Roman aqueduct. 

The best example of tone combined with detail 
was a picture of two little girls looking at a toy 
aquarium, This was catalogued as by Rudolf Eicke 
meyer, Jr., and James L. Breese, the latter, a well- 
known contributor to our local and national exhibi- 
tions, being, we presume, the printer. The color 
effect was very good; there was plenty of atmosphere, 
and yet there was no lack of definition in any part 
of the picture. Another very successful work in its 
way was the “ Moonlight on the Hudson,” by W. D. 
Murphy. Some painters who fancy that moonlight 
scenes should be indistinct all over must have been sur- 
prised to see, in this instance, that sharpness of defi- 
nition in places only adds to the appearance of mys- 
tery. It is undeniable that the blurred effect, so 
easily obtained in enlargements, if properly managed, 
gives atmosphere and quality to a picture. The 
photograph of three little naked girls taking “A 
Sun-Bath,” by Mrs. Teed, was a very good example. 
The sunlight seemed to fall warm on the little naked 
bodies, and the texture of their skin was rendered, 
perhaps, better than it could have been by any other 
means. But the effect was as though the children 
had been viewed through a thick haze. It was cer- 
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tainly a pleasing one; but bright, clear sunshine, 
which, we take it, was the actual condition, may be 
pleasing, too. Noteworthy work was contributed 
by Mr. Charles I. Berg, Dr. Seward Webb, Mr. Har- 
old Senior, and Mr.S.S. McClure. The decorations 
of the galleries were uncommonly tasteful. They 
were hung and carpeted with gray and olive, and 
the empty spaces above the picture line were dec- 
orated with boldly stencilled panels of fruit. There 
were some less happy novelties in framing. One con- 
tributor used sheets of copper to form mats for his 
pictures ; another had recourse to aluminum, leaded 
together as though it were glass. The catalogue, other- 
wise worth keeping, was disfigured by bad spelling. 

AT Wunderlich’s there have been exhibited a se- 
ries of designs in pen and ink, in illustration of Bun- 
yan’s ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Messrs. G. W. 
Rhead, R. E., Frederick A. Rhead, and Louis 
Rhead, the latter well known as a designer of 
posters. All are done in imitation of old woodcuts, 
a manner more common in England than here, and 
to which there is the obvious objection that it does 
not permit of the freedom of handling as proper to 
the pen as to the brush. Why artists should de- 
liberately abandon the liberty which their chosen 
medium allows it is hard to see. We grant the 
beautyeand the utility of a bold and clean line in a 
design intended to be printed, but such may be 
obtained without imitating wood-engraving of any 
period. Nevertheless, the more decorative designs, 
especially several borders of passion-flowers, vines, 
and the like, were very pleasing and effective. 


SOME very pretty miniatures upon ivory, painted by 
Miss Gwendolyn Dunlevy Kelley, have been on exhi- 
bition at Knoedler’s. About half are portraits, in- 
cluding among their subjects Queen Margherita of 
Italy and Mrs. Judge Dunlevy. But many are of re- 
ligious and “fancy” subjects. Miss Kelley’s works, 
while by no means lacking in finish, show a personal 
and characteristic style such as is not often found 
among miniaturists. 

THE water-colors of flowers, by Mr. Paul de Long- 
pré, shown at the American Art Galleries, included 
several dainty and clever studies of blossoms pecul- 
iar to America. There were effective arrangements 
of lilacs and dogwood, of corn-flowers and hydran- 
geas, festoons of wistaria and wild vine, and baskets 
of apple-blossoms and dandelions. The artist's 
manner of painting, as is very well known, is light, 
brilliant, and pleasing. 

THE National Sculpture Society will hold its third 
exhibition in the galleries of the building of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, 
beginning April 30th, and will be open for two weeks. 
The scope of the exhibition will include works of 
sculpture, examples of applied sculpture, architec- 
tural casts, bronze, silver, and metal work, and photo- 
graphs of sculpture in America. The designs sub- 
mitted in the competition for a design for a sun-dial 
instituted by Mr. T. Kelly, of New York, in which a 
very wide interest has been manifested, will form one 
of the notable features of the exhibition. No works 
will be admitted to the exhibition which have been 
shown at any previous exhibition held by the Society, 
and it will not, in any event, collect nor return ex- 
hibits. Exhibit entry blanks must be returned not 
later than March Ist. Exhibits will be received 
April 25th and 26th. All exhibits must be delivered 
at 215 West 57th Street. Non-residents must send 
their works to a New York consignee for delivery 


to the galleries. 


THE last of the three bronze doors for the new 
Congressional Library at Washington was exhibited 
from January 3d to January 8th at the Williams 
bronze foundry, where it was cast. The design, by 
the late Olin Warner, was carried to completion by 
Mr. Herbert Adams. In accordance with the very 
sensible requirements of the architect, it repeats in 
its main lines the designs for the other two doors, 
The tympanum is filled with a group of figures sym- 
bolizing the history of writing. In the centre a 
seated| female, assisted by two winged genii, holds 
a scroll, on which she writes with a stylus. About 
her are figures which represent the Egyptian, He- 
brew, Greek, and early Christian literatures, all of 
which were dependent on writing of some sort as 
their sole means of reaching posterity. Standing fig- 
ures of “ Truth” and “ Research,” entirely conven- 
tional, fill the oblong panels on the leaves of the 
door; below them are smaller panels with figures of 
children, and above are others, pierced for the ad- 
mission of light, and decorated with wreaths of 
laurel. A rich border of fruits and flowers in high 
relief runs around the panels. The figures, which 
are in low relief, and the borders, in which there is 
much under-cutting, have equally been chased all 
over, of course, by the direction of the sculptor, It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that Mr. Adams did 
not carry his surface modelling very far. The gen- 
eral effect is pleasing and appropriate to the entrance 
to a great public building. ’ 
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There were exhibited at the same time the cen- 
tral gate of the Mapes Memorial Gate for the new 
Columbia College building. The design, by Lienan 
and Nash, is simple almost to severity. A wrought- 
iron arch twenty-three feet high spans the opening. 
At either side will be smaller gates, separated from 
the main gate by granite piers. The entire width 
will be forty feet. Judging from the work done, the 
effect will be superb. A novel combination of 
wrought brass and wrought iron in a classical fo- 
liated design was shown in the doors for the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. The effect is at 
present rather glaring, but will improve as the brass 
acquires tone by weathering. The design is by 
Cady, Berg & Lee. 


A PORTRAIT of Daniel Webster by the veteran 
painter, William Willard, of Boston, was recently on 
exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
The picture is said by those who knew Webster to 
be an excellent likeness. it shows him seated in a 
dull green chair, against a reddish background. The 
picture compels admiration for the clever handling 
and the exquisite harmony of colors. 


THE Art Institute of Chicago announces the follow- 
ing exhibitions: January loth to February 6th, 
Roybet’s “ Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp ;” Feb- 
ruary Ist to February 27th, annual exhibition of 
the works of artists of Chicago and vicinity; Feb- 
ruary 24th to March 14th, annual exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists; about March 22d, annu- 
al exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club ; 
about April 2oth, annual exhibition of American 
water-colors. 


WITH a view to assisting esthetic growth in the 
West, a number of Chicago clubs have federated into 
the Chicago Art Association, and the exhibition of 
work by Chicago artists, which opens early in Feb- 
ruary, will be the first to reap the benefit of their ac- 
tion. Six of these clubs have promised to purchase 
a painting or a piece of statuary from this collection, 
and one medal will be awarded to the best work of 
art exhibited. 

THE first token of interest in mural decoration 
west of the Alleghanies comes from the University 
of Illinois. The new library building is to have four 
allegorical paintings in the lunettes and four figures 
in the pendentives of the rotunda. The large paint- 
ings will represent the four colleges of the univer- 
sity—Agriculture, Literature and Art, Science, and 
Engineering. The figures will typify the four chief 
industries of the State—Agriculture, Mining, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures, These paintings and the 
entire scheme of interior decoration have been en- 
trusted to Mr. Newton A. Wells, who will do the 
greater part of the painting in Paris. Mr. Wells has 
been for some years instructor in fine arts at Syra- 
cuse University, and has only very occasionally made 
any public exhibition of his work, which has been 
principally in water-color. His reputation in the 
great field of mural painting is still to make, 
and some wonder has been expressed at the Uni- 
versity selecting a novice for so important an under- 
taking. 


A LOAN exhibition of remarkable quality was held 
in January at the Chicago Art Institute, under the 
auspices of the Antiquarians. Only sixty works were 
shown, but these represented both old and modern 
masters, carefully selected from private galleries, and 
were so well hung and amply spaced as to give each 
one the best possible effect. 

Among the early Italian paintings were four little 
panels by Perugino, which originally formed the pre- 
della of an altar-piece, loaned by Mr. M. A. Ryerson. 
These show on a small scale the qualities of the 
artist’s greater works; the Virgin is strikingly like 
one of the best known of what Morelli called his 
“ chaste, God-fraught Madonnas ;” the blond, roseate, 
youthful Christ is consistently carried through all, and 
the wide expanse of country, hill and vale, sprinkled 
with scanty, slim, young ash-trees, is a thoroughly 
Peruginesque background. Mr. Louis R. Ehrich, of 
New York, lends a tondo by Ghirlandaio, of the 
Virgin adoring the Infant Christ, in its original carved 
oak frame; Mr. Ralph Clarkson, a sentimentally 
graceful “ Princess of Ferrara,” by Correggio, from 
the Sawyer collection, and ‘“ The 
Square of St. Mark,” by Francesco 
Guardi. Of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ten- 
iers, Van Ostade are represented 
by small but characteristic can- 
vases. M. Durand-Ruel contrib- 
uted an excellent “ Ecclesiastic 
Reading,” by Jan Lievens, with an 
ermine collar, which was evidently 
a labor of love to the painter, and 
two capital portraits by Frans Hals, 
a man and a woman, the color pos- 
sibly alittle faded, but the solidity 
and masterly brush work unim- 
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paired. Two positive gems are a “ Holy Family,” by 
Van Dyck, from the Sawyer collection, remarkable 
for the noble, naked Child and the suavity of the flesh 
tones, and Ferdinand Bol’s “ Portrait of an Old 
Lady,” lent by Mr. J. B. Walker, of Minneapolis. 
Here a thin, hectic, wrinkled face, set on a white 
ruff, grows out of a depth of transparent shadow 
worthy of his master, Rembrandt. Mr. Walker also 
lends a fine portrait of his wife by Hogarth, which, 
with a broad, sketchy head of ‘‘ Lady Beauchamp,” 
by Romney, “ Miss Barron,” capably and unimagina- 
tively depicted by Lawrence, in the bloom of girl- 
ish loveliness, and a masterly ‘“‘ Head of a Man,” by 
John Opie, are the best of the old English school. 
The last three are from R. Hall McCormick’s valu- 
able but unequal collection. Among modern Brit- 
ons, Mr. C. W. Hutchinson’s candle-light portrait of 
Joachim, by Watts, and Mr. W. O. Cole’s two inter- 
esting paintings by Frank Brangwyn, would arrest 
attention anywhere. They are “St. Simon Stylites,” 
on top of his pillar, with domes, minarets, and harbor 
showing far below, and the Spanish “ Pilots,” shown 
at the World’s Fair. Both are intentionally flat jux- 
tapositions of patches of color, vivid and decorative 
as a rug or a stained-glass window. About two 
dozen modern works are shown, good but not deeply 
interesting examples, by such men as Diaz, Dupré, 
Corot, Daubigny, Bouguereau, Boulanger, Alvarez, 
Ziem, Degas, Ter Meulen, and Israels. There are 
three widely differing Whistlers—a full-length por- 
trait of a fragile, spiriiualized Sarasate, violin in 
hand, emerging, ghost-like, from the darkness of a 
large canvas: a gray day, “On the Thames,” and a 
buoyant blue marine, “ The Deep Sea,” belonging to 
Mr. J. A. Lynch. Mr. Arthur Eddy lends a life-size 
figure by Manet, called “The Philosopher,” which 
looks like a coarser version of one of Velasquez’s 
haughty, brown-cloaked beggars. One of Monti- 
celli’s revels of paint, lent by Mr. W. O. Cole, and a 
wonderful Fromentin, whose solid, large handling and 
strong color stand even that perilous neighborhood, 
also deserve special mention in an exhibition where 
it is difficult to omit anything. 


THE galleries of the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art at San Francisco have been enriched by a 
choice collection of works of Eastern and European 
artists, which are the property of the Institute, and 
which will comprise a permanent exhibit. These 
are donations made for the purpose not alone of 
heightening interest in the galleries, but to afford 
standards to which the two hundred and sixty 
students now attending the classes of the Art Asso- 
ciation at the Institute may work. These presents 
include both paintings and statuary, and the princi- 
pal collections were given by Mr. Edward F. Searles, 


the donor of the building and grounds. Among 
the paintings are “On the Stour, East Kent,” 
by Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A. It is a_ pleasing 


and restful scene of Jersey cows and golden hay- 
stacks and a quiet pool of water, with a rich sun 








tinting the entire movement. “ Marius at the Ruins 
of Carthage,” by Vanderlyn, is also here. It is an 
immense wall piece, sombre and red, and represents 
the lusty hero seated meditatively among fluted 
and broken columns. Tojetti’s portrait of Mark 
Hopkins is a half-length in his best vein. Adrien 
Moreau’s “ Evening Gypsies in the Pyrenees” tells a 
story of the camp life of these vagabonds. F., 
M. H. de Haas’s “Storm Off the Coast” is a 
strong marine piece, full of action, the dark waves 
rolling into white surf against a cliff and storm clouds 
lowering and wild. In “Call to Prayer,” J. L. 
Jerome appears in his happiest vein, picturing as he 
does the turbaned Moslem watchman, high on his 
portico, calling out to the white city of domes and 
steeples which lie below him. There are two 
humorous pictures in the collection. In “ First Ear- 
rings,” by G. Jakobides, a grim old peasant grand- 
mother, with her mouth puckered into half a smile, is 
barbarously forcing the wire of an earring into the 
tender flesh of a fat and curly-headed youngster, 
whose contorted face reveals the pain it struggles to 
suppress. Perhaps two apples on the heavy wooden 
table have somewhat to do with this unchildlike 
forbearance. The picture is excellent in coloring, and 
the entire scheme is worked out very happily. In the 
second one, “ Snowballing a Monk,” José Frappa has 
given us one of his humorous conceptions of domestic 
life among the friars. At the door of the monastery 
on the right of the picture a number of garbed breth- 
ren are seen fusillading with balls of clean, new snow 
a sandalled brother, who, bucket in hand, has ad- 
vanced toward a well in the centre of the picture. 
The work is admirably done. Samuel M. Brooks, 
an erstwhile California artist, has shown in his 
‘*Peacock” how perfectly the brilliant coloring 
of the plumage of this bird may be put upon 
canvas. His painting is a marvel of detail. 
Marchetti is represented in the elaborate _his- 
torical composition of “Henry IV. of France at 
Fontainebleau Before the Tournament.” It is full 
of figures, both in action and repose, the scene 
being the king’s reception of a procession of rev- 
ellers in a great hall. The execution is not without 
faults, andthe painting is unfortunately badly cracked. 
W. A. Slade is represented in “ Overwork,” a study 
in genre; while “ Love and Spring,” by Jean Aubert, 
and “ Ave Maria,” by Carl Becker, are both worthy 
the reputations of those artists. Besides the above, 
there have been presented by Mrs. Benjamin P. 
Avery a collection of thirty-four paintings and en- 
gravings of early California artists, gathered by her 
late husband, who was one of the founders of the 
San Francisco Art Association. Among these, 
Samuel M. Brooks, whom I noticed above, has three 
pieces, ‘‘ California Snipe,” “ California Robins,” and 
“Fish” (smelt), all exquisite pieces of painting. 
William Keith, whose brush is still busy, is repre- 
sented by a Maine landscape called “ After the 
Shower,” a refreshing scene, full of golden sunshine 
and leeward rolling clouds. He has also two views 
of the city of Oakland, one a. water-color. Thomas 
Hill is shown in his favorite study of rocks and 
heavy scenery in his “Cliff Rocks,” and the late 
William Hahn by a figure painting called “ Flower 
Girl.” R. H. Bloomer, still one of the most active 
of the “ long-time” artists of the State, has the days 
of Auld Lang Syne reflected in a “ Log Cabin.” 
The cold heights of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
are shown in two sketches by J. B. Wandesford. 
The “ Wasatch Valley,” by Gilbert Munger, is in 
that artist’s best vein, and J. R. Key's “‘ Santa Clara 
Valley,” with the Alamedan Hills in the distance, is 
a pretty piece of landscape in one of the most 
charming of the California levels. O. Goebler’s 
“ Calves,” while not, of course, to be compared with 
Cooper’s work, is yet worthy of a wider fame. 17 here 
are two other animal paintings in the exhibit which 
deserve notice, being donations from Mrs. Phacbe 
A. Hearst; they are both by Matilda Lotz. The 
first is “ A Study of a Calf,” the second ‘ Russian 
Bloodhounds ;” in both of these the artist has been 
very successful. Among the foreign subjects, the 
“Old Oak on the Roman Campana,” by G. Gutterez, 
and a water-color, “ Switzerland,” by H. Camulet, 
belong to the European student days of these artists, 
though both are good productions. Besides the 
above, there is a large collection of casts, busts, and 
bas-reliefs, the gift of Mr. Searles, 
many of them being from Dona- 
tello, Michael Angelo, Lucca della 
Robbia, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
several antiques. In the Searles 
collection there are fourteen paint- 
ings and twenty-four casts and 
statues. Altogether this standing 
exhibit reflects well upon the ex- 
cellent taste and the great gener- 
osity of the collectors, and there 
is no doubt that the influence 
which it will shed upon local art 
will greatly conduce to a strength- 
ening of its character. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE USE OF CHINESE WHITE. 

H. G.—It is always difficult, and therefore unadvis- 
able, to use Chinese White mixed into the other colors 
for washes for skies, distances, etc. On white paper it 
is quite unnecessary to do so, and on colored paper 
it certainly ought to be done in one touch as much 
as possible. As the colors mixed with white look 
quite different when they are wet from what they 
will when dry, it is almost impossible to match a cer- 
tain tone later. If the first one is not right, it is then 
much better to wash it out completely with a clean 
sponge and water and do it over again. However, 
unless there are certain reasons for doing a landscape 
altogether in body color (white), it certainly need not 
be used for such things as skies, etc. The white 
paper should be left white for clouds and all highest 
lights, if they are white, and the darker tones will 
look much more transparent without using white. It 
is, in any case, better to avoid using it and save 
trouble, for it needs a very experienced artist to 
work into it without spoiling the painting, and only 
long practice and great skill will accomplish the task 
successfully. 





THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 

S. B.—(1) The study No. 133, being from an oil 
painting, would look well ina gilt frame some two 
inches wide. (2) In the framing of water-colors 
much license is allowed both in frames and mats, 
but it has now become the thing to use gilt mats and 
frames. For exhibitions this is almost entirely done. 
For the home one can suit one’s own individual 
taste. Of course, much depends on the subject. In 
a sketch where the coloring is strong and effective 
there could be a white mat some four inches in 
width, whose inner side has a narrow edging of gilt. 
For the frame, use a narrow white moulding, em- 
bellished with gold if preferred. If a water-color is 
one in which there are only gray tones, then mat 
and frame could be pure white. Figures usually 
look well in a cream mat some four inches wide and 
a narrow gilt frame. For the color plate “ A Sad 
Heart but a Merry Tune,” let your picture-framer 
make you a frame of white wood, about four inches 
wide. After the setting is well placed you can gild 
it yourself, or you can use any of the metal bronzes, 
which are very striking, particularly those in olive 
greens of a light shade. For still-life subjects the 
mat could be in the most delicate of grays, but the 
tint chosen should be one in which there is warmth. 
For the frame, white wood of plain surface is particu- 
larly suitable, the subject itself giving all the color 
needed. For No. 268 use a gilt mat and frame. 





NOVELTIES IN TABLE LINEN. 

ARIZONA.—Among the a things in table 
linen seen this season at Messrs. F. Kinsey & Co.’s, 
the damask of banana ae is the newest. 
This cloth is two and a half yards long, and costs 
$8 the dozen. Napkins to match come at the same 
price. Fora “company” cloth, either for luncheon 
or dinner, the arabesque design in delicate tints of 
old rose or blue can be purchz ased for $14, with nap- 
kins to match size at $20 a dozen. Of course, hem- 
stitched table linen is always in favor; the best, in 
attractive designs, $14 each, the napkins to match 
ranging in value from $15 to $20 a dozen. 

Cheaper table-cloths, in small dots, flower effects, 
and conventional figures, at the usual store price, 
from $2.50 to $7 each. These damask spreads have 
napkins to match, and of corresponding value. 

At Arnold, Constable & Co.’s there are to be seen 
lunch-cloths of pink, blue, and buff, with napkins to 
match, at $15 a set, excellent in pattern and attrac- 
tive in design. Lunch-cloths come in two or three 
varieties—white, and onea red, blue, and white, and 
so forth. Theycost $2.50each. Another is in plain 
Turkey-red, with a good ornamental border and fin- 
ished with a two-inch hemstitched hem. 

Of course, among the best table furnishings the 
satin damask takes precedence, with its deep edging 
of lace and insertion. Naturally, these fine cloths are 
very expensive, those elaborately embroidered cost- 
ing from $35 to $160 a set. To accompany them are 
centre-pieces, doilies, and the like. The tea-cloths 
are made in different sizes, either 
round or square in shape, and are 
trimmed elaborately in a variety of 
laces. Some are edged with a Re- 
Naissance lace, others are equally 
beautiful in Point de Venise. In 

value they range from $18 to $45, 
the more extravagant ones bringing 
$90 each. It would be well to say 
that fashionable linen, particularly 
table-cloths and napkins, can always 
have a monogram. As a centre 
adornment with the initiz als, there 
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ranged in a trailing design from the centre toward 
the four corners. Monogr: ums are better when done 
in French raised work. 

At Messrs. B. Altman & Co.’s there are new addi- 
tions every few weeks, particularly in centre-pieces and 
doilies. As a novelty, the Persian square or round 
is very effective. It is made of heavy linen in what- 
ever tone desired. As an ornamentation there is a 
conventional pattern around the edge in some six or 
seven highly colored silks. These pieces run in 
prices from $6.75 to $8.40, according to size. An- 
other very attractive piece is the “ Duchesse Doi- 
ly,” which is of this lace in one solid round, valued 
at $18 a dozen. Still another is the ‘ Borrouge,” 
which is a dainty affair in linen, finished around the 
edge by a fine lace in the most delicate of patterns. 
This season the Spachtal line in embroidery is very 
popular. For formal occasions there are delightful 
centre-pieces. One scheme is a big decoration of 


peculiar cut work in satin, outlined in green. They 
range in price from $27.50 to $30 each. Yet there 


are simpler devices in the same work, equally effec- 
tive, in which only linen and silk are used. The de- 
sign is in long, drooping leaves, conventional forms, 
and pretty blossoms. 

For toilet-covers and dressing glasses, scarfs for 
bureaus, and the like, the Japanese hand work is 
charming, and perhaps one of the most attractive 
lines in drawn work ever offered. There are an end- 
less variety of forms, long and square, in linen of 
fine quality, and in lace patterns that cannot be ex- 
celled. In one the pattern is arranged in points, in 
another in circles, in another in palm leaves, but all 
are equally decorative. Each is finished by a two- 
inch hemstitched hem. In price they range from 
$2 to $4. In all kinds of drawn work the colored 
silk lining is absolutely necessary to bring out the 
real beauty of the lace. 

Besides these, there is another beautiful embroid- 


ery in the market—the Mexican—in which are 
charming designs of the real drawn work, well 


executed by the natives of that country, who have 
found at last a market for their beautiful cloths. In 
these household accessories we find bed-spreads, 
table-covers, scarfs for toilet and dressing glasses. 

In giving novelties with which the early spring has 


favored us, we should cite those linens in table fur-~ 


nishings found at McCreery & Co.’s—the round 
table-cloth, whose fine showing lies in its beautiful 
designs, a centre decoration in fruits, scrolls, clover 
leaf, and maiden-hair fern; these cloths, of spacious 
size, are valued from $32 to $56 each, with nap- 
kins equally desirable, the pattern well carried out in 
every detail. 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

A. W. asks: How is this beautiful deep, rzch dlue 
obtained in china painting—by several washes of 
old blue ? 

The deep, rich blue is always more beautiful in 
the underglaze, which gives that transparent depth 
to it. Two washes of Dark Blue, a little Deep Blue 
Green, and very little Ruby Purple will give a simi- 
lar effect when used in bands or handles, but not in 
tinting a large surface. 

F. J.—Barhydt’s Treatise is sold by Messrs. Baker 
& Taylor, 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 

T. R. H.—The staining or dyeing of oak green is 
no small undertaking, according to the trade for- 
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mulas, requiring special troughs for the liquid, and 
various mordants, according to the density of the 
wood. The following will undoubtedly answer your 
purpose: take any dry ground pigment of the color 
required—in your case Indigo Blue and Chrome Yel- 
low, or Indigo Blue and Sap Green—mikx in spirits of 
turpentine to the consistency of milk. Apply witha 
brush. Any desired shade may be obtained accord- 
ing to the ingredients used. Sandpaper with No. oo 
sandpaper. Varnish with best copal varnish, 

WatTtTs.—Yes. You can order by mail a tailor- 
made costume from J. McCreery & Co. for from 
$30 to $40. They will, if you write to them, send 
you printed instructions on how to take your measure- 
ments properly. 

AT Bawo & Dotter’s the china painter will find 
some new shapes in white porcelain and in German 
blue and white ware, with reserves to be sur-decora- 
ted. Among the new white porcelains are hair- 
receivers of hexagon shape, and others with short 
feet; hanging match-safes of pretty design, with a 
compartment for burnt matches; ash-receivers made 
to hold water, and other things for the toilet-table. 
There are new shapes in desk furniture, beer-steins 
with translucent pictures at the bottom, and after- 
dinner coffee sets on very long trays. There is little 
that is new in cups and saucers, but among the nov- 
elties is one that will at once commend itseif to dec- 
orators—a new style of etched ware to be incrusted 


with gold or colors, The pattern, being bitten in 
with acid, is easy to follow. There are also some 


new shapes in glassware, ready for the decorator. 


TREATMENT 

No. 1879, showing the iris or fleur-de-lis, can be 
used in several ways. It will make a charming cen- 
tre-piece worked on heavy linen, or will be suitable 
for a sofa-pillow, if the materials are well chosen. 

For a centre cloth, select a fine but heavy butch. 
er’s linen or plain linen; satin damask can be used 
if preferred. The entire outer edge must be first 
worked in fine, close, buttonhole stitch with pure 
white Spanish floss. Then work the leaves in tones 
of olive from a very light shade to one of deep rich 
color. Let the darker silk begin at the centre of the 
cloth, and graduate in tones to the lightest shade at 
the tips of the leaves. Work in solid Kensington 
stitch, and so blend the silks—letting the stitches run 
into each other—that it will be impossible to tell where 
one shade begins and the other ends. Much of the 
beauty of this sort of work depends on a proper 
blending of the shades of silk. It should have the 
effect of a painting when complete, and if care is used 
can easily be made todo so, The flowers may be either 
purple, white, or yellow, as fancy dictates. Nothing 
is prettier or more dainty than white flowers of any 
sort, with their green leaves, for use on the dining- 
table. The scheme being pure and delicate in tone, 
it will not clash with the highly decorated china so 
much in vogue. The flowers may be worked solid, 
like the leaves, or in long and short stitch, the cen- 
tral vein being outlined. This gives almost as rich 
an effect as the solid work, and does not involve nearly 
somuch labor. The direction of the stitches in either 
case must be diagonally from the centre to the out- 
side edge of the leaf. Use the darker shades for the 
heart of the flower, gradually shading to very light 
tones at the tips. If white is chosen, shade with 
palest Nile Green, using the pure white for the high 
lights only. 

For a sofa-pillow, sateen, furniture satin, colored 
linen—in fact, almost any material of a plain color and 
good surface could be used. A dull sage-colored 
satin, with the flowers worked in yellow, would be 
charming. The whole design for this purpose can 
be done in long and short stitch to good effect. 


OF DESIGNS. 





BONBONNIERES.—These designs are well adapted 
for both china and glass painting, and may be car- 
ried out in raised paste and enamels. Follow the 
drawing in raised paste lines, afterward filling in 
the design solidly with gold or color. Be very care- 
fulin the drawing of the curves, so as not to lose 
the gracefulness and character of the design. 


For the chair in pyrography, the back of which 
we give in this number, and the remaining parts to 
be given in our next issue, use clear maple about an 
inch and a half in thickness. Trans- 
fer the design in pencil to the wood, 
keeping the original to work from. 
Go over the principal lines first 
and add all the details and shad- 





ing last. One thing bear in mind, 
when you commence a line don't 
leave off till it is finished. Always 
remove your platinum point quick- 
ly from the wood, as the slight- 
est pause will make a dot. After 


the work is complete polish it with 
one or two coats of boiled linseed 





oil, or beeswax and turpentine. 





can be a few blossoms or vines ar- 
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REXEL INSTITUTE Philadelphia 
Department of Fine and Applied Art 
The Department includes the following Schools and 
Courses :—I. hool of Illustration, under the 
direction of Mr, Howard Pyle, comprises the study of the 
draped and costumed model ; critical lectures on compo- 
sition, facial construction, and the history of costume ; 
and the making of finished pictures, either for the purpose 
of reproduction or for more elaborate rendition in full 
color, I, School of Drawing, Painting, and Mod- 
eling.—In this school thorough instruction is given in 
drawing from the cast, sketching, antique drawing, life 
portrait, composition, perspective, artistic anatomy, oil 
and water-color painting, clay-modeling, sculpture. III. 
Course in Design and Decoration embraces instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of design, historic orna- 
ment, studies from nature, conventionalization, and the 
making of designs for reproduction and manufacture. 
1V. Course in Architecture embraces the study of 
the orders, historic ornament, perspective, working 
drawings, architectural design, building construction, 
measured drawings, rendering in pen and ink and in 
water-color. For circulars giving full details of all the 
courses of instruction, address the Registrar, or 
JAMES MAC ALISTER, LL.D., Presipent. 


ScHOOL OF J)RAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 





Copiey Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Tweuty-second Year Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective), 
Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed information, 
address Miss Evizasetn Lomaarp, Manager. 


Abrtist-Alrtisan Tnstitute 


244-246 West 23d St., N.Y. 
Founpeb By Joun Warp Stimson, 





Day and Night Classes in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ILLUSTRATION and DESIGN, 
Under the instruction of 
Wa ter Suirtaw, Geo. WHarton Epwarps, 
EpmunpD Asue, &c. 

NOW OPEN. 

Life models day and night. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


ART STUDENTS’ Mustrating 


League 
No. 8 East 15th St., New York 


Book, Magazine and Newspaper (humorous, fashion, 
social) Sketching Taught. Also, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Beginners coached. Work furnished. Circular free. 
W. K. Cuampney, Director. 


Terms very moderate, 








Miss ADELAIDE ALSOF. 
MINIATURES. 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in Raised Paste and Enamels 
on China and Glass. Original Designs. 


The Fry Studio, 3° West 24th Street, 


MRS. M. A. NEAL. 


LASSES in China Painting, Water Colors 
and Design. Special Instruction in Glass 
Globe Painting. Designs for China 
Decoration to rent and forsale. Studio, 

** The Broadway,” 1425 Broadway, New York. 


MISS M. M. MASON. 
MISS E. MASON. 

Lessons given in all styles of China decoration. 
Inventor of the ** Ideal Palette’ for china painters, in 
use by Mr. Bischoff, Mr. Aulich, and other well- 
known decorators. Unsurpassed Roman Gold. 


Stupio—124 East 23d St., New York. 


MISS ELLA DU _ PUY, 
WATER COLORS, 
Original designs in Dinner, Lunch and Easter Cards. 
Stupio: THE ARISTON, 
Cor. 55th Street and Broadway, New York. 


MOHLER ART STUDIOS 


Instruction in Oil and Water-Color Painting, Draw- 
ing. and the Decorative Branches. Classes in Illus- 
tration by all modern methods. Saturday and evening 
classes in Wood Carving, Brass Hammering and Bent 
Iron Work. Special Courses for Teachers. 

Employment given to a limited number of 
pupils in Fashion Plate Drawing and Commer- 
cial Work, when competent. 














For circular, terms, etc., please address 


R. HAMILTON FMOHLER, 10 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


The LADIES’ ART SCHOOL 
Conouctep sy Mrs. S. BLACKSTONE 
Exhivitor at the Paris Salon 
since 1885, at the Paris Expo- 
sition 1889, at Cannes, Nice 
and Munich. Pupil of A. Gau- 
ther and D. Hernandez. Fig- 
ure and Portrait Painting 
from Life,Drawing from the 

. Cast. Especial Instruction 
Ne in Portrait and Miniature 
From a Miniature Painting On Ivory. Orders 


by S. Biackstone, taken for Fancy Miniatures and Por- 
traits. School now open, 


Further particulars upon application. 


Carnegie Building 
sgth St. & Seventh Ave, NE 
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ADELPIL COLLEGE | 


LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ArT DEPARTMENT. 


THIS Department occupies six of the largest and 

best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; two 
of them are seventy feet square, and contain every 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 

The result of its training may be seen through the 
works of its students in every important art exhibition, 
native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), in 
which the best male and female models are employed. 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 
Pencil, or Pen and Ink. Painting in O77, Water 
Color and Pastel. Modeling in Clay and Composi- 
tion. ‘Terms, Day Classes, $10.00 per ten weeks, 
lesson every day. Evening Classes, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antique, Life, and Sketch Classes. 
Terms, $2.00 fer ten weeks. Individual instruction 
only is given in all these classes; no grade work. 


Begin atany time. 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS, 


The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modeling and sculpture; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 

W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose; 
Il. Prellwitz; I. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif- 
fith; C.F. Edminster; A, C. Nye; H. B. Froelich; E. K. 
Fenner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L, Loeffler. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute. 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Lowell School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. lustitute of Technology. 


DESIGNIN * for carpets, paper hangings, silks and 


prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. <A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential, Both the designing and class rooms 
are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES KASTNER, Principat, 


Students are taught todesign patterns 





China Painting as a Business. 
By One Who Has Succeeded. 
Octavo, Paper, 25 cents. A word 
of valuable advice’ and aid to 
china painters who wish to 

make it pay. 
SUPPLIED BY 


THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union §q., N. Y. 


School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Largest Life Class in the city. Welsbach 
lights throughout the building make color 
work possible in evening classes. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Illustration, 
Modelling, Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile 
Design, including Weaving and Dyeing. 

For circulars and all information, address 

L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


Teachers College 


Rew Work City 
ALLIED WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Department of Art Education 

Offers the best professional training to teachers and 
supervisors, founded on thorough practical knowledge 
of drawing and modeling. Opportunities for the study 
of elementary and advanced drawing, modeling, design- 
ing, wood carving, water color, oil painting, methods, 
etc., under expert artists and teachers. Regular two 
years’ course leading to diploma, and special courses. 
Strong work in psychology, history of education, 
mechanical drawing, and manual training. 

Fine site overlooking the Hudson River Palisades ; 
free use of Columbia Library. 

For circular with courses, scholarships and expenses, 
address Alfred Vance Churchill, 

Director of Department of Art Education. 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


(Broap AnD Master Sts.) 
COURSES IN APPLIED ART 
Technical Design applied to Woven and Printed 
Fabrics, General and Architectural Designing. Book 
Covers. Stained Glass, Illustration. Etching. China 
Decoration. 


NORMAL ART COURSE 
Life Class. Antique. Modeling from Life. Flower 
| Painting in Oil and Water Color. Portraiture. 


| Terms, $50 PER YEAR. Emily Sartain, Principal. 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 


A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

“Practical Hints on China Painting’’ mailed 
free upon application. 

15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Boucuey, /nstructor. 


For China and*Glass. 
and large consumers. 
Tube Colors. 


Oils, etc. 
on China Painting. 
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¢ ™™ HALLS SCHOOL OF CERAMIC 
og 

> a 

g The very latest practical methods thoroughly 


34 N. 15th Street (Opposite The Shelbourne and Waverly Hotels) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. 


Original water-color designs (by Mr. Boughey) for sale, and designed to order. 


HALL’S SUPERIOR ROMAN GOLD 


> 

> 

. 

> 

> 

4 Superior in Quality and Quantity to any in the market. 

P box before purchasing elsewhere, 25¢. by mail; 
, Also for sale by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. A fine selection of China 
p ~—- Painting Materials, at the lowest possible prices : Lacroix, Miller and Hennig’s French and German 
, The best selected English, French and German Powder Colors. 

4 Send for Catalogue, which contains useful practical instructions, before purchasing a book 
. 

. 

> 

J: 


Prompt attention given to mail or express orders. 
China Fired for Amateurs every working day and Artistic Gilding at greatly reduced prices. 
JAMES F. HALL, Proprietor. 
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taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty, Geo. 


Try asample 6-grain 
full 18-grain box, 75¢. Special rates to Teachers 


First Quality Brushes, 
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Postage or expressage on all materials prepaid. 
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Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. -Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to illustration and 
composition, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 

(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG 


Studio, &3 W. 22d St. N. Y. 


ooms 10 & 11) 
CHINA PAINTING 
FANCY GLASS PAINTING 
STAINED GLASS PAINTING 
Figure and Enamel Work a Specialty 

A. Siedenburg’s Manual on Glass Painting 

and Vienna Glass Enamels 

Write for Price List 


SCHOOL oF SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 


belo snn'st) 1300 Broadway, New York 


Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 
Reporters and Specialists. Highest degree of 
proficiency assured. Send for circular. 

F. L. MANSLEY, Principal 








| MRS. ANNA B. LEONARD. 


| i P 
| Practical instruction in all branches of 


China Decoration and Minia- 
iture Painting. Original Designs. 


SuPERIOR GOLD AND ENAMELS, 


| Studio, 28 East 23d St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN J. REDMOND 
CLASSES FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR 
AND PEN-AND-INK (FIGURE, LAND- 
SCAPE AND STILL LIFE). 


SHERWOOD STUDIO BUILDING, 
58 W. 57th St., New York. 


MISS MARQUARD—MISS TAYLOR 


Instruction in Miniature, Figures, and all 
Branches of China and Glass Decoration. 


(sTUDIO 5) 
37-45 West 22d St., New York 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
Classes in Oil and Water-Color Painting and 
Illustration. Costume Model Posing every 
afternoon. For further particulars, apply 

913 Seventh Ave. (4th Floor), N. Y. 


The FRY ART CO. 


36 West 24th St., New York 


Design of double English Violets.—Just issued—First 
of a series by MARSHAL Fry, Jr. Price $1.00, includ- 
ing comprehensive treatment. 


FRY’S CELEBRATED VITRIFIABLE COLORS 

















Send Jor Catalogue 





me OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Instruction 


Oils, Water Colors, etc.; also special classes in 


China Painting, in charge of Mr. E. Auticn. 
Founded in 1877, this school has always enjoyed a large 
patronage from teachers and students from every section 
of the United States. 


Why is the Osgood Standard 
Grounding Oil Superior 
to all others? 


Because it has simplified groynd-laying with powder 
colors. The process is continuous. The color hardens 
at once. Norisk of damage by handling, and every one 
can succeed by using it. Price per bottle, 25 cents. With 
full instruction. 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 
will stand repeated firings without turning purple. The 
most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can excel 
it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 
in vials. New. 25 cents each. An entirely new green, 
reproducing the HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN, the only 
green in the market satisfactory in all respects, from the 
most delicate to the strongest and deepest tones, and will 
not blister in firing. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 

The most delicate pink, as well as the rich, dark, 
“Jacque Rose”’ effect, can be produced with this color. 
New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


FREE! General Catalogue, illustrated and con- 
—————— taining complete price list of all the other 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specialties for 
china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants men- 
tioning THe Art AMATEUR. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., ("ome") New York. 


4t Union Sq 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 
FOUNDED 1869. 

REGULAR TERM, SEPTEMBER 13TH, 1897, TO 
MAY 28TH, 1898. ‘TUITION FEE, $20. 
Complete Courses in Drawing and Painting, in 
Oil and Water-Color, Composition, Pen 
Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted build- 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to which 
Students have free access. 

For circulars and other information, address 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


Cowzes’ Art Scuoor 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, Kathryn Raymond. 

Special Classes:—Eric Pape, Henry H. Kitson, C. 
Howard Walker, W. F. Crocker. 

15th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design. Special attention to Life 
Studies, Portraiture, Illustrating and Modeling. 


Scholarships, Concours and Prizes. Free access 
to the Museum of Fine Arts. Begin at any time, For 
circulars address F, M. COWLES, Pope Building, 


221 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


INCORPORATED 1892 
200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 
toric Ornament and Architecture. , 
WATER-COLOR, under PAUL de LONGPRE. 
ILLUSTRATION under DAN C. BEARD. _ : 
STAINED GLASS, under EDWARD P. SPERRY. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 
ers and architects from the leading 
firms in the city. 
Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 
Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 


Palmer Art School 


Classes in Drawing and Painting from Model 
and Cast. Portrait Painting in Oil, Water- 
Color and Pastel. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN IVORY AND 

PORCELAIN MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
and Figure Painting on China. 

Oricinat Ficure and Flower Studies for china and tap- 
estry torent. Send for circular with WLusTRATIONS of 
pesicns and hints on painting flesh with a palette of 
four colors. Original method of instruction by mail, in 
all branches of portraiture, including miniature, 


E. P. PALMER, 
30 East 23d Street, New York. 














Mr. Ernest Knaufft begs to announce that he has 
made arrangements for the coming season with 


MR. FRANK FOWLER 


who will criticise a class in portraiture and figure paint- 
ing. In this class special attention will be given to: 
ist, Painting from the model appropriately costumed. 
2d, Painting the background with, and in relation to, 
the model. 3d, The handling of drapery and still-life 
accessories. 4th, Practical instruction in decorative 
composition if desired. 

Students may work every afternoon, with three 
criticisms a week from Mr. Fowler. For further par- 
ticulars address 


ERNEST KNAUFFT, 132 West 234 St., N. Y. 
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NO. 1876.—DESIGN FOR A CHAIR-BACK IN PYROGRAPHY. By Richaxp Weis 


(THE REMAINING PARTS WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 
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NO. 1878.—DECORATION FOR A BONBONNIERE. By F.R.C. 
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ANTOINE WATTEAU JULES LEFEBVRE 










EMILE LEVY ic 


ANDRE CHARLES VOILLEMOT 


Crayon Studies Famous Artists 
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NO. 1876.—DESIGN FOR A CHAIR-BACK IN PYROGRAPHY. By RicHarp WELLs. 
(THE REMAINING PARTS WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 
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NO. 1878.—DECORATION FOR A BONBONNIERE. By F. 
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AMATEUR FACSIMILE COLOR STUDIES. 








CopyriGHT 1898, J. W. Van Oost, 23 UNION SQUARE, New You 


A HOLLAND SUNSET. 
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